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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 








A DELIGHTFUL NEW WORK TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Will be ready early next week, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s., with rumerous Illustrations and several Maps. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS in the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: a Narrative 
of Travel and Exploration. By HENRY O. FORBES, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Scottish Geographical 
Society; Fellow of the Zoological Society of London; Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. With Coloured Frontispiece, numerous 

: aa = the Author’s sketches and descriptions by Mr. John B. Gibbs, and Maps. 

_ *," Mr. Forbes, whose reputation as a naturalist is European, has just been appointed leader of the Expedi- 
tion about to explore New Guinea. Sets of his Herbarium, and nd ok of the Insects and Birds collected by 
him during his wanderings in the but little-known islands of the Eastern Archipelagu, some of them, indeed, 
never before explored. have been purchased for nearly every European capital, and this interesting record 
of his travels and perilous adventures is looked for with much interest. In the Appendices there are descrip- 
tions of many insects and a ay cages of plants described for the first time, which will be found nowhere 
else, so that, in addition to the 


opular characte i , hy ui 
indispensable, to every Museum of hae Botany. Ee 


Will be published next week. 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and 
Kvaens. By Dr. SOPHUS TROMHOLT. Edited by CARL SIEWERS. A Narrative of a Year’s 
Sojourn and Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a popular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora 
Borealis. Illustrated with Two Bogner, 150 Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora 
Borealis, , and a Map, from the Author’s Photographs and Drawings. 2 vols., large crown 8v0, 30s. 


Will be ready about the 12th inst. 
THE RESCUE of GREELY. By Commander W.§S. Schley, U.S.N., and Professor J. 
RUSSELL SOLEY, U.S.N. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


“A more tragic tale it is impossible to imagine....... i } i 
is extremely interesting.” — Sty ea imagine.......The narrative of Captain Schley and his literary colleague 











ANN pinta: on nae lg Henry M. Stanley’s New Work, entitled “THE CONGO and 
the of its FREE STATE: a Story of Work and : 
about the 14th instant, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, A —, sini ian hanes 
Will be ready in a few days. 


TAINE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. III. Translated by John Durand. Com- 
__ Pleting the Work. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 








Now ready, fcap. 4to, price 5s. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Done into English Verse by Arthur S. Way, M.A., Head 
Master of Wesley College, Melbourne; Author of “The Odyssey done into English Verse.” 


THE REEF, and other Parables. By the Right Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, D.D., Bishop 
___of Exeter. 16mo, cloth, bevelled edges, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. New Edition. __(Now ready. 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Collected 
and Edited by H. J. LEECH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Leech has performed a real service to the great orator’s fame, as well as to the general reader.” 


Daily News. 
THE ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE: Theoretical and Practical. By Noah 
oe POTTER, D.D., LL.D., President of Vale College. Crown 8vo, clcth extra, 10s. 6d. 























BOOTS and SADDLES; or, Life in Dakota with General Custer. By Eliza- 
BETH B.CUSTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 





Vv Small 8vo, cloth, PP. 147, 3s. 6d. 

OICE USE and STIMULANTS. Containing the Experience in Abstract and 

s Pang oF ed 400 Professional Singers, Actors, Statesmen, &c. By LENNOX BROWNE, 

THE CHILD’S VOICE. Its Treatment with regard to ‘After Development. Con- 
ing the Reverie in Abstract pad Detail of over 200 Teachers and over 600 Students. By EMIL 


BEHNKE and LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S. Ed., Joint A “Vv jpeech.”’ 
___ Small bvo, 186 op_ cloth, 30. 6d. . » JO uthors of “ Voice, Song, and 8 h. 


WRITTEN to ORDER; being some Account of the Journeyings of an Irresponsible 


Egotist, and of How he Enjoyed Himself Th 3 “ %§ 
pony at gag joy ereon. By the Author of ‘A Day of My Life at Eton,” &c. 











MAUD JEANNE FRANC'S NEW WORK. 
INTO the LIGHT. By the Author of “Marian,” “Minnie’s Mission,” &. Small 


. __ Post i BVO, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 


THE WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES. 
Edited by RED SPINNER. 


No 1.—WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By “Red Spinner” (Wm. Senior). 
boards, price 1s., post-free. 





Imp. 32mo., 


Other Volumes in preparation. ieee 


| 


| 











LOW’'S 


STANDARD NOVELS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 
(Except where otherwise stated.) 


By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone  (lIllus- 
trated Edition, 31s. 6d. 
and 35s.). 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Erema ; or, My Father’s 
Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: a 
moor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By William Biack. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth. 

Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’sSweet- 
heart. 

Sunrise. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return ofthe Native 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding 

Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


Dart- 


By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer, 

other Tales. 

Orts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


and 


By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the “‘ Grosve- 
nor.” 

John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate). 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

The “‘ Lady Maud.” 

A Sea Queen. 

Little Loo. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits and the 
Girls they Left Behind 
Them. 








By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups : 
a Novel of the Upper 
Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Victor Hugo. 
Ninety-three. 
The History of a Crime : 
the Story of the Coup 
ad’ Etat. 


By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 


Anne: a Novel. (Third 
Edition.) 

For the Major (Illus- 
trated, uniform with 
the above, price 5s.). 


By Helen Mathers, 
Authoress of *‘ Comin’ 
through the Rye,” 
“Cherry Ripe,” &c. 

My Lady Greensleeves. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Poganuc People: their 
Loves and Lives. 
My Wife and I. 
We and Our Neigh- 
bours. 
Old Town Folk. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Lewis Wallace. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the 
Christ. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragon- 
ades. 


By the Author of “One 
Only,” “Constantia,’’&c. 
AFrench Heiress in her 
own Chateau. With 
Six Illustrations. 


Lonpoy: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, Fieer Srazer, E.C. 
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OR SALE.—TWO very interesting MUM- 


IES, just arrived from Egypt. Also TWENTY-FIVE BRONZE 
ACATUETTeS of GODS, and the ANCIENT LINEN WRAPPER of a 
HKBREW SYNAGOGUE ROLL found at Jaffa, —Appl¥, I. 8. PANETH, 50, 
Kedcliffe-road, Falham- road, Brompton, 5S. w. 


TMHE 1,001 NIGHTS, 9 vols. Villon 


ety. Fur SALE. — Address A D. R., 25, Burpaby-street, 
Chelsea, 8 


A LADY, well acquainted with French 


and part A and familiar with the writing of the Seventeenth 
Century, is prepared to UNDERTAKK the COPYING or ABSTRACTING 
of MSS. in the RECORD OFFICE or BRITISH MUSEUM; or the Cata- 
loguing and Arranging of Private Cotlections. Willing also to copy 
Author's MSS. for the press. References given.—Address, M. A., 26, Ches- 
terton-road, North Kensington. 


4. READER and LIBRARIAN to a 





HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE, 


S!- BARTHOLOMEW’S 





The SUMMER SESSION began on FRIDAY, May Ist. 
The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds (including 75 for convales- 


cents at Swanley). 
Students cong aastie in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 


the coll te — oy 
oe ne > , or by letter, to the wy > of the 





EMORY & SUCCESS. 


OF. LOLSETTE. 
PRYRIOCOGIOAL MEMORY. 
Wholly unlike mnemonics. 





ply p 
CoLuEor. The College, St. coore elk Hospital, E.C. 
forwarded on app 


SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE, 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £130 each, seni or one year, 
will be COMPETED FOR on SEPTEMBEK 26TH and Three succeeding 
Days. One, of the value of £130, will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
ths Examination under 20 years of age, if of sufficient merit, For the 
other the Candidates must be under 25 years of age. 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology. (No Candidate to take more than four subjects.) 

THE JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION will be COMPETED FOR at the same 
time. ‘The Subjects of E tion wre Latin, } , and any two 
of the three following languages : Greek, French, and German. This is an 
Open Exhibition, of the value of £50 

Candidates must net have catered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of 
any Metropolitan Medical School. 

e ful Candid: will be quired to enter at St, Bartholomew's 
Hospital in the Octobe ig the E. , and are eligible for 
the other Hospital Scholarships. 

For particulars, application may be — to the WARDEN of the 
COLLEGE, at St. Bar holomew’ 8 Hospital, E. ite iar be Me 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE, MAN CHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PURE MATHEMATICS will become VACANT 
through the resignation of Professor Barker, at the end of the current 
Session. 

Candidates fur the Chair are invited to forward APPLICATIONS and 
Testimonials, addressed to the COUNCIL of the COLLEGE, uader cover to the 
Registrar, not later than MONDAY, the 1ST JUNE NEXT. 

Information concerning the terms and conditions of the appointment will 
be forwarded on application 10 J, G. GREENWOOD, LL.V., Principal of the 


College. a HENRY WM, HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


rpuE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of snaseus has become VACANT through the 
death of Professor Morrison Watso 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward APPLICATIONS and 
TES VIMONIALS addressed to the COUNCIL of the Nye under cover 
to the Kegistrar, not later than MONDAY, the ist JUNE NEXT, 

‘Ihe Professor will be expected to enter upon his cuties on the Ist October 
next, 

Information concerning the terms and iti of the i will 
be forwarded on application to J. G, GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the 
College. HenRy W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar, 


CARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP. 

The Governors, under the scheme of 1880, are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHLP of the above School. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England and graduates of 
gdh University of the United Kingdom, and of au sge of nut exceeding 

years 

The School Buildings and Head Master's Residence have recently been 
erected and are capable of accommodating 25) boys, including 3) boarders, 

Candidates may obtain full primed particulars and a cupy of the Scheme 
from the undersigned, 

Applications, avcompanied by coples.« rf peste, must be sent to the 
undersigned not later than IsT JUNE N 

The Governors are also prepared to pam on “APPLICATIONS at once for 
the post of TEMPORAKY HEAD MASTER for the Term just commencing. 

STUDHOLME CARTMELL, Clerk to the Governors, 


27, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 28th April, 1585, 
































memomay so 7 of position.—A man of studious habits, well inted 
ber German and French, seeks a POST in the above rng Address 
+ Lay care of W. D Davies, _ Esq., 5, Cror 1} pla 


ATALOGUE (Clearance) of. “SEGOND- 


HAND and NEW BOUKS in Literature, Fine Arts, Folk-lore, &c., 
853 lots, free on hi _H. FOWLER, Hookseller, Leicester. 


PARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 


GIRL8S.—WANTED, for September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Salary about £200 per annum, with furnished rooms, Capitation Grant, 
&e. .—For particulars apply to J. G. BLUMER, Hon. Sec., Darlington. 


JYREE MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, Con- 


cert and other Introductions grantet to Talent, destation form 
(for private exam.), address-d envelupe, SECRETARY, London Conserva- 
totre of Music, Porchester-square, W. Resident depa:tments. 


N ove on to ARTISTS.—GLADWELL’s 


bang oe = GRAC wat egg Soselanraers wT, will be Opened 























in day the The FIK8T 
K XHIBITION val PAINTINGS and | DRAWINGS w will be OVENED in MAY. 
Receiving Days, April 20th and 2ist. Forms on | to the M 


Vy ANT of SPACE—PICTURES.— 


ARTISTS are informed that such Works will be received ard 
hung at the CRYSTAL PALACE FINE ART GALLERIES if the “ Crowded 
Out ” Forms, &c., be sent as soon as possible, but not later than MAY 6TH, 
to G, H. V AUGHAN, Hon, Sec. , 60, Finborough-road, London, 8, W. Other 
May" will be received at the Depot, 221, Fuiham-road, 8. W., not later than 

IAY 8TH. 


‘T UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 











. ag La PS aw seed gf A TUITION,— 

ate olar of King’s Coll Cambridge, 

et 2, “TWELVE T Puptia.. “First-class general Education special pre- 

paration for M ps, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the | health | and comfort of of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas. 


L°O°xrDON LIBRARY, 


8T. JAMES’S v8 BQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT. —LoRD HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Kight Hon. W. EF. Gladstone, M.P, His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Rarl of Carnarvon, Karl of Rosebery, 








The Library contains 100, ,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to lown, Members, RKeading-room open 
poy Ten to = lee Six. a oupplement (1875-80), price Ss. 

, is Pp 
ROBERT ‘HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











r[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The CAVENDISH PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS will become VACANT 
by the resignation of Professor Kiicker, M.A., F.R.3., on the 30th September 
next. Stipend £3.0, with two-thirds of the Fees. Candidates are mvited to 
forward APPLICATIONS and Testimonials n +t later than JUNE Ist. 

Further information will be supplied ou Noe ga to the GRORSEARY. 


A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 


INSTITU LION, for the Relief uf Distressed Artists, their Widows 
aud Urpbans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the FRINCE’S HALL, 
PICUADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 13TH, at 6 o'clock, 
The Right Honourable W. H, SMITiI, M.P., &c., in the Chair, 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Se retary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer, 
DOUGLAS H, GORDON, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, Que Guinea. 


RoxaL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


BUKLINGTON HOUSE, 





The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will OPEN on MONDAY 
NEXT, the 4TH MAY, Admission from 8 A.M. to 7 P.M, (except on the 
First Day, when the doors do not open betore 10 a.M.), One Shilling ; 
Catulogue, Is.; or bound in cloth, with pencil, ls, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 


RoxAt SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATEK-COLOURS, 


The HUNDRED and THIRD EXHLGI TION is NOW OPEN.—5, PALL 
MALL EAST.—From 10 till 6. 18.5 Is. 





ALFRED D. loon KW. 3., Secretary. 


Preencu GALLERY, 120, PALL-MALL. 


The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL E EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
AKTISTS of the CUNLANENTAu SCHUULS is NOW OPEN from 9.30 to 


6.39. Admission Is. 
Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
ANTIQUICIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 


13, LINCULN’S INN FLELDS. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATUKDAYS in MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum. 





° 





PpRoFr. L CLS ETT E. 
LOST MEMORIES RESTORED. 
The worst made good, 
And the best better. 


PROF. | OISETTE. 
CURE OF —* WAN” ERING. 
Any book learned 
a In one Cg i= 
ost-free, ons 0 Tr. 
RIC 5 EO OTOR, Dr. ANDIEW W WILSON, 
and others who have studied the s i 
A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind- —e— ) every Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tu y, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, aeS Pat Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of — Lectures in 





Families of the Nobility. Also Lessons by 
Post and by Personal gags 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, Nsw OxForD STREET 


(oppo-ite Mudie’ 8), VorDom. W.C. iS 
(THE SECRET of PLATO’S ATLANTIS. 


By LoRD ARUNDELL, of WARDOUR. Cloth 6s. 
London: BURNS & OATES, 63, Paternoster-row, E. 


DARODIES.—PARODIES. — PARODIES. 


—See HAMILTON’S COLLECTION of PARODIES, published 
Monthly, price Sixpence. Hundreds of Scarce and Amusing ‘Parodies on 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Tom Hood, Bret Harte, E. A. Pow, peng oy Ode on 
Sir John Moore, and “ My Mother.” Parodies on “To be, not to be” 
will follow.—REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand: GILBERT & FIELD, Grace- 
chure h-street and eet and Moorgate-street, E E. G 3 and all Booksellers, 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 
and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 


Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


“The Autotyve Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many «dvantages tor certain purposes of Book Ilustra- 
tions, the chief aunong these being absolute fidelity, and, as comparea with 
any kind of engraving. considerud:e economy iu ihe preparation of sil 
editions, A photographie or other portrait, a photograph of any o' ject, au 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
recuracy from the work of intermediate persons,”—Times, April 171h, 1875 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 163 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 
“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 


ART.” With Three eee, 21 pp., free to any 
address, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 














NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added te 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

The Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Pas’ 
and Present Seasons are now on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY at greatly reduced prices. 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANOECATALOGUE for MAY. 
Postage free on application. 
Muptik’s Sutect Lipsary (LU ITED), 
New Oxford Street. 
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THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The new volume in the above series, being 
DE QUINCEY’S “CONFESSIONS of an 
ENGLISH OPIUM EATER,” reprinted from 
the first edition, with notes of DE QuiNcEy’s 
Conversations by RicHArD WoopnHovtsk, and other 
additions, edited by Richard GARNETT, 7s now 
ready, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; 


vellum, 7s. 6d. 





Lonpon: 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





NEW WORK BY DR. SAMUEL COX. 








EXPOSITIONS. 


By Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘A Commentary on the Book of Job,” &c. 
Dedicated to BARON TENNYSON. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. (post-free). 


[Just ready. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Savare, E.C. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1845. No. DCCCXXXYV. Price 2s. 64. 





ConNTENTS. 
WHY HAVE WE NO PROPER ARMAMENT ? 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL.—Part II. 
THE ROYAL MAIL, 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—Part X, 
THE TRAWLING COMMISSION AND OUR FISH SUPPLY. 
SUMMER IN THE SOUDVAN, 
LONDON IN MAY. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
CHEAP TELEGRAMS, 
CURIOSITIES OF POLITICS :—TaHe Evit EYE OY THE LANDLORD,— 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CANT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS —HOT AND 
COLD FITS OF THE NATION. -THE JKONY OF KisMET—A For 


BrJ.8 B. 


GOTTEN HOUSEHOLD WORD —SOCIAL *CHISM IN IRELAND —THE | 


MINISTRY OR THE COUNTRY: WHICH SHALL WE SAVE? 


Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For MAY. 
Edited by T. H. 8, Escort. 
CONTENTS. 
PEACE or WAR? By Sir Levert Grirrix, K.C.S.I. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S POETRY. By W, L. CourTNEY. 
CONSERVATIVES on THEMSELVES— 





1, CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATIONS. By GeonrGE C. T. BARTLEY. 


2. THE PAST and FUTURE of CONSEKVATISM. By the Honourable 
GEORGE N, CURZON. 
3. JONAH, By AN ENGLISH ToRY. 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE. By GeorGe Lewis. 
RECENT PROGRESS in ELECTRICITY. By JULIUS MAIER, 
BISMARCK : a Retrospect. By PRINCE OUTISKY. 
GIVE and TAKE with the COLONIES. By 1HOMAS GIBSON BowLeEs. 
CORDON— 
1, HOW WE LOST GORDON. By CHARLES WILLIAMS, War Corres- 
pondent of the “ aily Chronicle ” in the Soudan, ae 
2. IN MEMORIAM. By ERNEST MrYens. 
BUDDHI3M and MOCK BUDDHIS3¥. By Mrs. MACDONALD. 
UNION of PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES, By ths EARL of ABERDEEN. 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (LimITED), 11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Mouthiy, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

OUR RELATIONS with TURKEY. By Sir A. H. LAYARD, @.C.B, 
‘HE NATIVE ARMIES of INDIA. By Sir RICHARD Tempe, Bart, 
ON LEAVES. With Thirty-four Illustrations. By sir Joun Li Brock, Bart. 
CATHOLICISM and MODERN THOUGHT. Py Privcipal FaAiRBAIRN, 
“LITTLE TAKES,” By Lady VERNEY. 
THE KALEWALA, By Canon Cook. 
MYSTEKY in FAITH. By FRANCIS PEEK. 
THE NOMAD POOR of LONVON. By ARNOLD Waiter. 
‘ONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA, By RB, 
COSTAMPORARY RECORD+— 

i, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By Professor STOKES, 

Il. FICTION, By JULIA WE! Gwoop. 

Ill. GENERAL LITERATURE, 
LETTER to the EDITOR. By E. DE LAVEUEYE, 


London + IsBisTeR & Co. (LIMITED), 56, Ludgate-bill, E.C, 


ETEENTH CENTURY 


| For MAY, 1885. 2s, 6d. 
— = the SOUDAN, By His Highness PRINCE HALIM PASHA, of 
igypt. 


‘THE NIN 


THE COMING WAR. By Prixce KRoporKty, 


VARIATIONS in the PUNISHMENT of CRIME. By the Hon. Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN, 


DIET in RELATION to AGE and ACTIVITY, By Sir HENRY Tuomrson. 
SHAKESPEARE and STAGE COSTUME, By OscaR WILDE. 

THE RED MAN. By J, H..McVavuGatTon. 

DEATH. By ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY. 


OUR ®YSTEM of INFANT«KY TACTICS: What is it? By General Sir 
PATRICK MaClOUGALL, K.C.B, 


A FARM that REALLY PAYS. By J. Bowex-Jongs. 
LUNACY LAW REFORM. By Dr, Gasquet. 
LORD BRAMWELL on DRINK: a Reply. By Archdeacon FARRAR. 
WHY 1 LEFT RUSSIA, By IsipoR GoLpswitu. 
| THE “GREAT WALL” of INDIA. By Mrjor-General Sir HENRY LODES 
| GREEN, K.C.5.I, 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No, 190, for MAY. 
. UNTRAINED MIND3, By WALTER G. BELL. 
z. FROM the NOTE-BOOK of an AS3ISTANL-MISTRE33 in IRELAND. 


3. FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS for ENGLISH PUPILS, published hefore 
the Nineteenth Century. By G. C, SCHRUMPF. 


. “CAVE!” By AScoTT R. Hore. 

| 5, ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC, By SypNeY Lupton. 

§. MANCHESTER CONFERENCE on EDUCATION, 

. OCCASIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE. 
| |. PRIZE COMPETITIONS, &c. 
1 
| 
| 
! 





Price 6d., per post 7d. 
Offices :—86, Fleet-street, London, F.C. 





** A wonderful monthly for the money.” 


ART JOURNAL. 


Monthly, 1s. 6d. 


The MAY Number contains the Second of a Series of 
Illustrated Articles on 


LONDON CLUBS, 


By JOSEPH HATTON, 
And many other Illustrated Articles. 


‘THE 





London : THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 24, Ivy-lane, 
And all Booksellers. 


No. 1,600, Paper 5, price Three Halfpence, 


HE VOICE of the NEGLECTED 


SABBATH.—“ Ye ask, ant receive not, b.cause ye ask amiss.”— 
Jas. iv. 3. You wsk that you may have eternal life ; Jesus giveth answer, 
then “ keep the commandments,”—Matt, xix. 17. ‘** Remember the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy.”—Exo. xx. 8. A still small voice do.h say, die 
you not now ask amiss? F. PAKKER, Treleigh, Highgate, London, N 
Paper No. 4, ** The Sabbath,” price Threepence. Papers Nos. |, 3, and 3, 
Sixpence each, All deiivered free by post in England and America. Ke- 
mittances can be made by stamps. 














Clarendon Press Standard Books. 
CLASSICS. 


A Co enta Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Mp iment ry on Catullus, By Ronson 
Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, M.A. Book 1, 68.; Book IT., 5s. 


Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes. 
BY J, R, KING, M.A, “10s. 64. 
Cicero.—Select Letters. With Notes, &c. 
By ALBERT WATSON, M.A, Third Edition, 18s. 
Books I.—XII. With 


Homer.—Odyssey. 
sets, - By W. W. MERRY, M.A., and the late J, RIDDELL, 


Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. Tur 
ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, aed EPO ES. By E,C. WICKHAM, 
M.A. Second Edition, 12s. 

*,* The same reprinted in feap. 8vo, for Schools, 5s. 6d, 


Livy. BookI. With Historical Examinations, 


Notes, &c, By Prof. SEELEY, M.A, Second Edition. 69 


Persius.—The Satires. With a Translation 
and Notes. By J. CONINGTON, M.A, Edited by H. NETTLESHIP, 
M.A. Second Edition, 7s, 6d, 


Sophocles.—The Plays and Fragments. 
ith Notes, &c. By L. CAMPBELL. M.A. 2 vols. 
Vol. L—OEDIPUS TYKANNUS, OEDIPUS COLONEUS ANTIGONE, 
Sec nd Edition, 16s, 
Vol, Il.—AJAX, ELECTRA, TRACHINIAE, PHILOCTETES, FRAG- 
MENTS. 16s, 
*,* Text only, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Tacitus.—The Annals. With Introduction 
and Notes, By H, FURNFAUX. M.A., formerly Fellow and Tator of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. 1. kooks 1.—VIL 18s. 

“ Has superseded all previous English editions.”—Guardian. 
*.* Books L—IV. Abridged from the above, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students, xtra fenp. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early 
LATIN, By J. WORDSWORTH, M.A, 18s. 

“ Supplies materials for a thorough study of old Latin which have not 
been brought together in any Englih or in eny single foreign publication.” 
Rev, H. A. J. MUNRO, in the Academy. 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. hy 

Prof. SELLAR. New Fdition, Enlarged. l4s. 


A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By 
D. B. MONRO, ¥.A,, LL.D, 10s. 64. 

“ The greatest contribution to the philological study of Greek which h-s 

appeared in England for more than a generation.”—Journal of Eancution 


BY PROFESSOR JOWETT, M.A. ; 
Plato.—The Dialogues. Translated into 


English, with Analysis and introductions. A New Edition. In 
5 vols., £3 10s, 


Plato.—_The Republic. Translated into Eng- 


lish, with an Analysis aud Introduction. 12:. 61. 


Thucydides. Translated into English, with 


Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, aud Indices, 2 vols, 32s, 


A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
TIONS. By E. L. HICKS, M.A., late Fellow aud Tutor cf Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, 10s, 6d. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age — 
VIRGIL, By W. Y. SELLARK, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, %. 


Lectures and Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with LATIN LITERATURE and SCHOLAKSdIP. By HE KY 
NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Gives a vivid impression of Prof, Nettleship’s wide range in Latina 
scholarship.”— Athenarum. ’ 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. a 

Aeschylus.—_Agamemnon. With Notes, &c. 
By A. SIDGWICK, M.A. Second Edition, 3s. 

“ There have been many editions of the * Agamemnon,’ but none which, 
on the whole, we should prefer for general use to this.”—Spectator, 


Aeschylus.—The Choephoroi. With Notes, 


&c. By the seme Editor. 5s, 


Homer.—Iliad. Books I.—XII. For Schools. 
With Ir troduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. 
MONRO, M.A. 6s, Book I., separately, 2s. a 

“Will supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its predecessors. 


__ St James's Gazette, 
Theocritus. For Schools. With Notes. By 
H. KYNASTON, M.A. Third Edition. 


4s, 6d, 


s, Irregular and Defective: 
Greek Verbs, | and Qaxntity, By W. VEITCH. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. 
By J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A, F.R.S. Second Edition. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

** This noble book wi!l do more to raise our country in “we of really 
competent judges than cartioads of more pretentious publica Fetare. 
t Treatise on Electricity. 

An Elementary 7! by WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. ~ 4 


8vo, 7s. 6d. a 
= Uf the highest interest and value to electricians.”—Saturday Review. 


A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Mixcuty, 
.A., Profe of Applied Mathematics, k.1.E, College, Cooper's 4 
Tated Rdition, Corrected and Enlarged. Vol, 1. THK EQUILIBRIUM 

of CO-PLANAR FOKC«8. Demy 8vo, 9s. [Vol. IL. in the press. 


Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and 


FLUIDS. By the same Author, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Text-Book of Botany: Morphological and 
Physio'ogical, By Dr. JULIUS SACHS, | rofessur of Botany tn the 
University of Wurzburg. Second Edition. Edit d, with an Appendix, 
by 8. H, VINES, M.A.. Fellow and Lectwrer of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Royal 8vo, hulf-morocco, £1 Ils. 6d, 


Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative 
OKGANS of the PHANEKOGA 8 and FERNS. By Dr. A. DE BAK), 
Professor in the Universiry of Sir-sbarg. Translated and Annotete d 
by F. O BOWER, M.A., F L.8., and D. HM, SCOTT, M.A., Uh.v,, F.L.5, 

oyal 8vo, 228. 6d. a 
“Ment call for enthusiastic praise from all competent eer 


thenreum. 
London: HENRY FROWDE. Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
Amen Corner, E.C, 
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WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THIERS, 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With Forty-one 
fine Engravings and Portraits of the most Cele- 
brated Personages referred to in the Work, en- 
graved on Steel by William Greatbach. A New 
Edition. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 








THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. A e to Juxon. 
By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In 11 vols., demy 
8vo. £8 5s.; or the following volumes sold separately 
as shown :—Vol.I., 16s.; Vol. IT., 15s. ; Vols. ITI. and 
IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; | Vols. VI. and VIL., 30s. ; 
Vol. VIIL., 15s.; Vol. IX., 15s.; Vol. X., 15s.; Vol. 
XI. 15s.; Vol. XIL., 15s. 





THE HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. | Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by the 
Rev. P. W. DICKSON. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. The PorputaR EDITION, in 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, £2 6s. 6d.; or sold separately—Vols. I. 
and II., 2is.; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with 
Index. 15s. Also, a LiBrary EDITION, in 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, 75s, These vols. not sold separately. 





THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, b 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each vol. can 
be obtained separately, price 21s. 





THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Persians at 
Salamis and Plataea. From the German of Professor 
MAX DUNCKER, by 8S. F. ALLEYNE. In demy 
8vo. (Uniform in size with “ The History of Anti- 
quity.”) Vol. I., price 15s. 





THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War b 
France, in_1793, to the Accession of George IV. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation of 
the History down to the Battle of Navarino. B 
Captain CHAMIER. 6 vols., crown 8vo, with 
Portraits, 36s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; or the Popular 
Edition, the Twenty-ninth, crown 8vo, 6s. 








THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
From the French of M. MIGNET, by ANDREW 
SCUBEL. With Two Portraits, 6s. 

‘The standard authority on the subject.” 
Daily News. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT, by AND 
SCOBLE. With Four Portraits, 6s. ° — 

_“*M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell’s character with 
singular skill. No one, in our opinion, drawn his 
portrait with equal truth.”—Quarterly Review. 








THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. By Rev. RICHA 
oe y CHARD HARRIS 
“Abundant in humour, observation, and fancy; in 
extensive knowledge ot books and men; in palpable 
hits of character, exquisite grave irony, and the most 
whimsical indulgence in point of epigram. We cannot 
open @ page tbat is not sparkling with its wit and 
humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of 
pieasantry and satire.”’—Ezaminer, 


The Illustrated Edition, with Sixty-nine Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, bevelled boards, 
xilt edges, 21s., or bound in the Ely pattern, same price ; 
also in white cloth, in the Ely pattern, for presentation 
copies, 228, 6d. The Carmine Edition, with Twenty 
Iilustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and Leech, with 
xilt edges and bevelled boards, 104. 6d. ‘Che Edinburgh 
Edition, in large type, with Fifty Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech. ‘lenniel, Batham, and Du Maurier, 
in red cloth, 6s. The Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, 
cloth, with Sixteen Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, 
‘Tenniel, and Barham, 3s. 6d. 





Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Cassell& Company’sAnnouncements. 





“The best written and the best illustrated 
of the art periodicals.” — Graphic. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For MAY, containing: 

“Study of Gesture and Drapery.” Reproduced in 
Sanguine froma Drawing by EDWARD BURNE JONES. 

East Suffolk Memories: Inland and Home. By Pro- 
fessor SIDNEY COLVIN. With Seven Illustrations. 

Sunset. By M. KENDALL. 

The Infant Academy: after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Drawn by HaRry FURNISS. 

The Romance of Art: A Forgotten Painter. By A. 
Ea@Mmont HAKE. = aan 

Design in Feathers. By CHARLES WHYMPER. 
= Illustrations drown by the Author, and engraved 
by W. and J. R. Cheshire. 

“ A Spanish Dancer.” From the Picture by N. SICHEL. 

From Gothic Glass to Renaissance. By Lewis F. Day. 
With Five Illustrations. 

Edward Burne Jones. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. With a 
Portrait of the Painter (engraved by R. Taylor from 
Hollyer’s Photograph), and other engravings by 
W. Biscombe Gardner. 

The Home Arts and Industries Association. By Mrs. 
JEBB. With Five Illustrations. 

Profiles from the French Renaissance : Jean Bullant. 
By A. Mary F. ROBINSON. 

Poems and Pictures: “Swing Song.” By WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM and ALICE HAVERS. 

“The Book of Painters.” By the Eprror. With Four 
Portraits : ** Lucas van Leyden; ’”’ “ Antonio Moro;” 
* Henry Goltzius ;’’ and ‘‘ Israel van Meckenen and 
Ida, his Wife.” 

“Ebb-tide on the Riviera.” From the Picture by 
BARTOLOMMEO GIULIANO. 

The Chronicle of Art: Art in April. 


‘‘ The engravings are of exquisite beauty.” 
Standard. 


CASSELL & Company, LIMITED, Ludgate-hill, London. 


MR. RICHARD JEFFERIES’ NEW WORK. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


AFTER LONDON; or, Wild England. 
Part I.—_THE RELAPSE INTO BARBARISM. Part II.— 
Witp EnatanD. By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of *‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” * Wood 
Magic,” &c. 

“A weird fascination of a very strange and mystic 
kind hovers about Mr. Jefferies’ new volume....... The 
book consists of two parts, wholly unlike one another 
in style and treatment, yet forming together a single 

sistent and intelligible whole, of new, t, and 





con: 
enthralling interest....... The whole narrative is in- 
tensely readable, ing one before it with breathless 


interest.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


TRAJAN: the History of a Senti- 
mental Young Man. By HENRY F. KEENAN. 
“ A story of singular power.”’—Scotsman. 


Just published, price 12s. 


A DIARYof TWO PARLIAMENTS. 


By HENRY W. LUCY. Tue DISRAELI PARLisA- 
MENT, 1874—1880. 

“We have not read anything so clever, so amusing, 

and so brilliant, for many a day.”’—Sheffield Independent, 


Now ready, complete in 8 vols., price 15s. each, 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. 


With Full-page Steel Plates and Wood Engravings 
from Original Designs by FRANK DICKSEE, 
A.R.A., F. BARNARD, and other Leading Artists; 
and containing Mr. FURNIVALL’S Introduction 
and Life of Shakspere. 
“The work will be regarded as pre-eminently the 
most complete fine-art edition of Shakspere yet pub- 
lished.’’— Manchester Courier. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


THE MAKING of the HOME: 


a Reading-Book in Domestic Economy. By Mrs. 
SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 


NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIBD CATALOGUE, giving 
particulars ef nearly ONE Tnovsanp VOLUMES pub- 
lished by Messrs. CasseLt & Company, ranging in 
price from Sixpence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be 
sent on request POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liuwtep, 
Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIst. 


NEW VOL. OF GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


YRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, 
LORD TENNYSON. Selected and Annotated 
by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 18mo, 
4s. 6d. (Neat week. 


POEMS (1840-1878). By John 
WILLIAM BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Extra F cap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CONSECRATION OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


ERMONS PREACHED at the 
CELEBRATION of its SEVEN HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY. By the ARCHBISHOP ot 
CANTERBURY; the READER at the Temple; 
and the MASTER of the Temple. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ANEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLEss. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. By 


the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “A 
Chelsea Householder.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MEDICAL NOVEL.—Popular Edition, One Shilling. 


9 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: 
a Study of Medical Life and Experience. By 
PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. (Sir HENRY THOMP- 
SON). Third and Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 
“ The ou'y fault of this book m«y be stated under one he»d—there is not 
enough of it..... Never since the Burns of Eastern England [Robert Bloom- 
field) gave us his genuine lecti of the 'y among whom his 
boyhood was passed have we seen the true Suffolk speech better put ini» 
black and white. More of this,and more «also of the medical students’ 
experience, may be desired from Sir Henry Thompson, when next he 
comes before the world as ‘ Pen Oliver.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


MACMILLAN'’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS.—New Vol. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “Shandon 
Bells,” ‘Madcap Violet,” “The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 


Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. 
(Glasgow). New Volume. 


_J USTICE and POLICE. ByF.W. 


MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 

READER.—I. FIRST YEAR. Containing an 
Introduction to the German order ot Words, witu 
Copious Examples, extracts from German authors 
in Prose and Puetry, Notes, and Vocabularies. 
By G. EUGENE FASNACHT, Assistant Master 
in Westminster School, Editor of ‘‘ Macmillan’s 
Series of Foreign School Classics,” &c. Extra 
fcap., svo, 2s. 6d. 


FRUCLID. BooksI.and II. Edited 
by CHARLES L. DODGSON, M.A. Student and 
late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s Church, 

____Oxtord. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCVII. (for MAY), price 1s., contains: 
MRS. DYMOND. Chaps. IX.—XU. By Mrs, RITCHIE (Miss THACKERAY) 
FRENCH VIEWS on ENGLISH WRITERS, 
CANADIAN LOYALTY. 
SCOTCH aud ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. By Professor 
G. G. RAMSAY. 


UNEXPLAINED.—Part I. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

A FEW LAST WORDS on DAY-SCHOOL3 and BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 
AT the STATION on an AUTUMN MORNING: a Translation. 

REVIEW of the MONTH, 


LORD WOLSELEY: a Character Sketch. By 

IY 

ARCHIBALD ForRBES. See “ The English Tlustrated 
Magazine” for MAY: 






































Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLIsH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1885, contains : 
THE LADY of SHALOTT. Engraved by W. BISCOMBE GARDNER, 
from a Drawing by H. RYLAND (Frontespiece.) 
Il, WOLSELEY : a Character Sketch. By ARCHIBALD FoRBES. Por- 
trait of Lord Wolseley, eugraved by UV, Lacour. 
Ill. LEGENDS of TOLEDO, By JoHN Lomas. With Illustrations by 
A. D. M'Cormick. 
IV. IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By the AUrHOR of * JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
", A SHIP of "49. (Conclusion.) By Bret HARTE. 
tions by Hugh Thomson, 
ABOUT the MARKE? GARDENS. 
Illustrations by Dewey tates. 
THE SIRENS THREE. (To be continued.) By WALTER CRANE. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
VIII. A FAMILY AFFAIR. (To be continued.) By Huou Conwar, 
Author of “ Called Back.” 





With Llustra- 
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vi. By Dewey Bates, With 


VIL. 
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LITERATURE. 
ITALIAN RECORDS. 


La Politique du Comte Camille de Cavour de 
1852 & 1861: Lettres inédites avec Notes. 
Nicoméde Bianchi. (Turin: Roux & Favale.) 


Memoirs of Count Giuseppe Pasolini, late Pre- 
sident of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by 
his Son. Translated and Abridged by the 
Dowager Countess of Dalhousie. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Tue first of these books is a fresh contribution 
to our knowledge of the skilful and inde- 
fatigable diplomacy which, with other causes, 
made Piedmont the nucleus of an united Italy. 
Tt is a collection of more than two hundred 
letters ‘‘ particuliéres et confidentielles,” written 
by Cavour with his own hand to Emmanuele 
d’Azeglio, nephew of the eminent Massimo 
and at that time Sardinian Minister in London. 
Signor Bianchi has added some very few ex- 
planatory notes, and occasionally letters from 
other hands are given, mostly when sent by 
Cavour with his own. On the whole, the 
collection seems to be chiefly of value as 
illustrating the tact and tenacity of the great 
Piedmontese statesman than as revealing any 
newly discovered situations in the course of 
the events he watched and influenced. At 
the same time, they will revive the recollec- 
tion of many critical conjunctures generally 
forgotten now that Italian independence is 
accomplished. 

The first few letters relate chiefly to 
financial points: among these, however, is 
one giving sagacious reasons against the sug- 
gested candidature of the Duke of Genoa 
for the throne of Greece. The eighteenth 
letter announces the resignation of the 
minister of foreign affairs and Cavour’s 
appointment in his place. He deplores the 
bodily infirmities which prevent Massimo 
@Azeglio from taking the post instead of 
himself, and his own double burden, since 
he continued to be Minister of Finance. 
This letter is dated January 10, 1855, and 
from this date to the Congress of Paris in 
1856 the letters are mainly concerned with 
the arrangements made between England and 
Sardinia regarding the Sardinian contingent 
employed in the Crimean War, the payment 
of a subsidy by England, her provision of 
transports, &c. Enclosed with these letters 
to d’Azeglio is one written on April 4, 1855, 
to Villamarina, Sardinian Minister at Paris, 
which shows, as does much of the correspond- 
ence, the entangling meshes which fettered 
Italian aspiration and effort under the direc- 
ton of a diplomatic foreign policy seeking 
questionable alliances. It shows, too, how 
far the “Imperial ally” courted by Cavour 
was, even then, trusted by him. Cavour 
hesitates to allow the departure of the Sar- 
contingent till the attitude of Austria 


toward Russia and toward the allies shall 
have been plainly declared. The letter ends 
with the significant words: ‘ Avant tout il 
faut éviter qu’on fasse de nous la victime 
expiatoire destinée 4 rendre |’Autriche pro- 
pice a la politique Napoléonienne.” 

Some thirty of the letters are written from 
Paris during the sittings of the Congress after 
the Crimean War in the spring of 1856, and 
these are not the least interesting. It is 
satisfactory to find Cavour avowing that the 
chief support of the Italian claims was given 
by Lord Clarendon, who at one sitting de- 
nounced the Papal Government as the worst 
in the world. Of Walewsky, who presided 
at the Congress, Cavour says (letter 8) : 

‘‘ Je sais 4 n’en pas pouvoir douter, que Walew- 
sky travaille contre nous. II a fait donner le 
mot d’ordre aux journaux ministériels de ne 
pas patronner notre cause et de décourager nos 
espérances. L’empereur laisse faire Walewsky, 
et celui-ci nous joue. Tout notre espoir est 
dans Clarendon.” 

It is humorously curious, in the present state 
of Europe, to look back on the unceremonious 
way in which the Prussian plenipotentiaries 
were treated less than thirty years ago. 
Having been invited to the Congress as an 
afterthought of Walewsky’s, ‘‘ chiefly with a 
view,” says Cavour, “of adding a new eagle 
to his button-hole,” they accepted by tele- 
graph, and arrived so promptly as to be 
thought to be in the way by the other envoys, 
who held a sitting of two hours while the 
Prussians were left in the ante-chamber. The 
next day they refused to attend at all, and 
the conference had to be split up in various 
rooms while negotiations were carried on by 
the minister responsible for their presence. 
‘Tl y a eu un moment oi il ne restait plus que 
les Turcs et nous dans les salons de la con- 
férence. Les autres plénipotentiaires étaient 
parqués dans les salons, et Walewski et Bour- 
queney, que Clarendon s’est permis de qualifier 
de noms burlesques, couraient des uns aux 
autres pour ticher de trouver un moyen de con- 
ciliation.” 

Cavour’s good opinion of Lord Clarendon 
and of the English ministry was by no means 
always maintained: in March, 1857, Cavour 
writes : 

“Tl y a longtemps que je m’apercgois que la 
cause italienne a complétement perdu les sym- 
pathies du gouvernement anglais. L/alliance 
avec l’Autriche est maintenant la base de la 
politique anglaise. Lord Palmerston revient 
sur la fin de sa carritre aux errements qu’il 
a suivi lorsque dans son jeune Age il débutait 
sous les auspices de Lord Castlereagh.” 

He was still less pleased when the Tories had 
come into power and Lord Malmesbury was 
at the Foreign Office. 

‘Tl est impossible que tout ce quil y a 
d@’honnéte en Angleterre ne soit revolté en 
voyant la mani¢re dont on se conduit 4 notre 
éga ad 

The coldness of the English governments in 
this period was mainly owing to the fact that 
the Indian Mutiny had renewed the fear of 
Russia, and the wish to support Austria as a 
means of holding Russia in check. The 
most gratifying element in the diplomatic 
relations of Great Britain and Sardinia is the 
unchanging resolute friendliness of Sir James 
Hudson to the Italian cause, and the high 
respect and regard felt toward him by Cavour 





and all the best men at Turin. 








Before the war of 1859 the English atti- 

tude toward Austria had changed again, 
especially when the latter power refused the 
English proposal of a mutual disarmament, 
and continued to threaten Piedmont. During 
this period (April, 1859) are inserted many 
interesting despatches of Massimo d’Azeglio, 
who was on a special mission to England. 
Among other matters, d’Azeglio describes an 
interview with Prince Albert, of whom he 
says : 
‘* Lui, ainsi que tout le monde, m’a, en un mot, * 
fait comprendre que l’Europe nous est contraire 
non par l’hostilité & notre cause, mais ce 
qu’on suppose de grands projets 4 Napoléon, 
et l’on croit que nous sommes ses instruments.” 
Liability to this suspicion was not to be the 
only price paid by the Sardinian Government 
for the degrading alliance with a potentate 
whose career was one long treachery under 
many forms. 

In 1860 the lead in Italy was taken by 
men of more direct methods. Mazzini, 
having vainly urged Victor Emmanuel to 
action, resolved to raise the Italian banner in 
Sicily, and on the day when his cherished 
friend Rosalino Pilo died gloriously at the 
head of the insurrection, Garibaldi and his 
Thousand were landing on the island, and the 
final liberation of the Neapolitan dominions 
was begun. It moved somewhat too quickly 
for the Court of Turin. But Cavour was, of 
course, aware of the value of the popular 
sympathy aroused by Garibaldi’s exploit in 
Europe, and especially in England. While 
confessing his dread of Garibaldi’s entering 
Naples, he sends to his minister in London a 
lock of the hero’s hair—‘‘pour que vousen fassiez 
pompe auprés de vos belles dames CGaribaldi- 
ennes.” That an understanding between the 
Court and Garibaldi was often difficult to 
establish may be easily imagined from such 
incidents as Garibaldi’s refusal of the follow- 
ing offer, made to purchase his resignation of 
his claim to a year’s administration of the 
two Sicilies : 


‘Le roi et Farini ont fait les offres les plus 
magnifiques 4 Garibaldi. Non seulement on 
l’a fait général d’armée, ce qui équivaut au 
titre de maréchal, mais on lui a offert un 
———- pour son fils ainé, le titre d’aide-de- 
camp du Roi pour son autre fils, une dot pour 
sa fille, enfin le cadeau d’un des chiteaux 
royaux et d’un biteau 4 vapeur.” 


In February 1861 the first Italian Parlia- 
ment was summoned, and there are few letters 
after this. The last is dated April 3, and on 
June 6 Cavour died. He had seen much 
accomplished for which he laboured, but he 
had not lived to see Venice and Rome free, 
as he might have done if he had not baulked 
Garibaldi’s victorious career in 1860. 

The second book named above may appro- 
priately be read in connexion with the first. 
Count Pasolini’s son says, in the Preface, that 
he had at first intended the book to be a 
domestic history for his own son to read, but 
that the investigation of his father’s notes 
and correspondence brought to light such a 
mass of interesting documents as induced him 
to extend the limits of the memoir. Paso- 
lini’s concern with public affairs began through 
his living near Cardinal Mastai, at the time 
when he was Bishop of Imola, before 
becoming Pope Pius IX. Mastai, who was 
then full of projects of reform, had a great 
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respect for Pasolini, and, on forming a con- 
stitutional ministry at Rome in March 1848, 
he persuaded Pasolini to join it. But the 
Pope was already frightened and querulous, 
and in April his fatal Allocution, in which he 
recanted his faith in action against the Aus- 
trians, caused Pasolini and all the ministry, 
except Antonelli, to resign. Despairing of 
politics, Pasolini lived a private life on his 
estates, much occupied with agricultural im- 
provements, until 1857, when he became 
Gonfaloniere of Ravenna, to the great ad- 
vantage of that city. In 1858 he became 
personally known to Cavour, and after 
this was successively Governor of Milan, 
of Turin, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1862, 
special envoy to France and England in 1863, 
and on the evacuation of Venice by the Aus- 
trians in 1866 he was appointed Royal Com- 
missioner there, and received visits first frou 
Victor Emmanuel, and then from Garibaldi. 
His last office was that of President of the 
Italian Senate, to which he was elected in 
March 1876. He died in November of the 
same year. 

At all times he seems to have preferred 
a private life ; but his private life, as his son 
describes it, was a public example, in respect 
of his devotion to the improvement of the 
people and the lands under his influence. 
His life is interesting as that of an honour- 
able, public-spirited, humane Italian gentle- 
man of his time, never coveting office, but 
never shrinking from it. He did not belong 
to the heroic band to whom the resurrection 
of Italy was a religion, who were ready to 
give and hazard all they had, and would 
accept no means that were less noble than 
the end. But he was a man of a type very 
valuable in the settlement of a country long 
distracted by hope and fear, and in danger of 
relapse after the strain has ceased. His 
successful governorship of Ravenna, Milan, 
Turin, and Venice, seems proof of the ad- 
ministrative gift in which sympathy, sincerity, 
and firmness are the chief elements. In his 
diplomatic career he was necessarily the in- 
strument of the policy handed down to Min- 
ghetti from Cavour; but he appears to as 
much advantage as any Italian could who 
was compelled to be still courting Louis 
Napoleon after the betrayal of Villafranca. 
Truly by both these books, especially by 
Cavour’s letters, is awakened a regretful 
recollection of the motto prefixed by Mazzini 
to his address to the Italian youth after the 
calamities of 1848, ‘The right line is the 
shortest between two given points.” 

Ernest Myers. 








The Iliad of Homer. Books 1.—IV. Trans- 
lated into English Hexameter Verse by 
Henry Smith Wright. (Beil.) 

Ir we mistake not, there has been of late 

years something like a lull in the storm of 

verse translations of Homer. Until lately, the 
two desiderata were a thoroughly satisfactory 
prose version, and a really correct, rhythmical, 
and readable version in English hexameters. 

We say this without wishing to prejudge the 

question of the English hexameter ; but even 

its enemies must desire to see it really brought 
to the test, and presented to us in its most 
musical form. The scraps quoted by Mr. 

Arnold from Dr. Hawtrey, and his own frag- 
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ments, whetted the appetite without satis- 
fying it. Mr. Lang and his coadjutors have 
practically satisfied our first desideratum. The 
present volume is an instalment of Mr. Smith 
Wright’s attempt to satisfy the second, and 
we wish him a good deliverance from his 
formidable ordeal. 

It appears from the Preface that Mr. Smith 
Wright has been encouraged in his enterprise 
by an avowal of Mr. Arnold that his opinion, 
pronounced more than twenty years ago, in 
favour of the English hexameter as the proper 
medium for translating Homer, remains un- 
changed. With a simple modesty of worship, 
which must be highly satisfactory to Mr. 
Arnold, Mr. Wright assumes infallibility for 
this conviction, and asks, very pertinently, 
why—if hexameters be the proper metre—so 
little success has attended any of the several 
versions in that metre ? 

To this question he supplies, we cannot 
doubt, the true answer— 


‘‘A large proportion of the lines written in 
English and called ‘hexameters’ . . . cannot 
be read as such except by putting a totally 
wrong and false emphasis on many of the 
syllables. . . . Accentuation of syllables is the 
only possible equivalent in English for what is 
called ‘ quantity ’ in Greek or Latin. . . herice 
any unnatural wresting or straining of the 
accentuation must necessarily destroy the music 
and rhythm of the metre.” 


This, if not exactly new, is true and worth 
remembering. The bugbear of English 
hexameters is the obtrusive vision of the 
anapaest, unless Mr. Swinburne’s powerful 
exorcism (Essays and Studies, p. 163) has laid 
it in the Red Sea. So far as I can judge, Mr. 
Smith Wright has avoided this evil with 
success: the second metrical temptation— 
that of using trochees for spondees—seems too 
much for him occasionally. On the whole, 
however, he has managed the metre with great 
skill: his work really reads hexametrically. 
There is little or no straining or mispronuncia- 
tion necessary, and the occasional spondaic 
line is thrown in with great skill. Let me 
give as an example the fine passage (p. 14; 
Bk. i., ii. 475-83). 
** Listened the god well-pleased: and when the 
sun in the heavens 
Sank, and the darkness came, then, hard by the 
warps of their galley, 
me — and slept. But soon as the mist- 


rm. Eos 
Touched with her rosy fingers the sombre grey 
of the morning, 


Putting to sea they sailed for the broad Achaian 
encampment. 

Sent them a favouring breeze the Far-off-darter 
Apollo: 

Quickly they reared the mast, and aloft the 
gleaming sail-cloth 

Fluttered; the strong wind came, and pressed 
on the bellying canvas, 


Bearing the good ship onward; and, as she 
rushed through the water, 
Sounded along her keel the dark wave curling 
beneath her.” 
Readers of the AcapEemy will judge of this 
writing; to me it appears forcible and 
rhythmical. It is not free from the “ tricks 
of translation.” Homer says nothing, ¢.., 
about ‘‘the sombre grey of the morning” ; 
neither is such a combination as ‘‘ the Far-off- 
darter ” a very comely rendering of éxaepyos ; 
the jumble of adjective, adverb, and sub- 
stantive makes the English look terribly arti- 
ficial when contrasted with the Greek. Siill, 
in the English, as in the Greek, one can hear 


the wind pipe, and the wave ripple along the 
keel, and see the sail flutter and swell; and 
this is much, in a translation of a poem like 
the ‘‘Tliad,” the charm of which lies so 
greatly in its vivid presentment of simple 
sights and sounds. 

Here and there we find a clumsy or in- 
correct line, like (p. 38, 1. 705) 


‘Son of Iphiclus Phylacidés in flocks who 
abounded.”’ 


or (p. 29, l. 375) 
** But unto me hath Zeus Cronidés, the lord of the 
aegis,’’ 

and a tendency to treat unaccented final 
syllables as long, and thereby intrude the 
trochee, as (p. 21, 1. 87) where “rocky” 
officiates as a spondee; or an over-burdened 
termination, such as (p. 32, 1. 498) 


‘‘ Mycalessos, the broad-plained land, 


Thespeia.”’ 
But, on the whole, the translator may be 
congratulated on a distinct success in a 
difficult field of metre. It is not inconsistent 
with this view to say that a perusal of these 
four books, as translated by Mr. Wright, does 
not leave with us an altogether encouraging 
view of the English héxameter. It cannot 
be written much more carefully or correctly 
than here; and yet the monotony and drone 
of the metre, in English, shows that the 
Homeric secret has not been solved. Every 
verse is written too much as a verse, too little 
as part of a paragraph. There is a straight- 
forward ornamentation, but no festooning. 
We are reminded of school-boys’ hexameters, 
written “line upon line,” in spite of ‘‘ precept 
upon precept.’ Mr. Swinburne, I think, has 
judged that even in ‘‘ Andromeda,” with all 
its merits, Kingsley did not ‘‘ make possible 
the impossible thing.” But he certainly 
managed, in part, to conceal this fatal 
monotony by sudden and vigorous changes of 
cadence; and here and there threw a magic, 
almost worthy of Homer, over the rhythm of 
such lines as— 
‘* Poured from their pearl-strung portal the 

musical wave of his wonder.’’ 
‘Vengeful, in tempest and foam, and the 

thundering walls of ‘the surges.’’ 
‘* Under the broad green oaks, where never again 

shall I wander.” 
Mr. Wright will forgive me if I wrong him 
in suggesting a careful reperusal of ‘‘ Andro- 
meda”’ before he gives us a new instalment 
of his meritorious work. May I also call his 
attention to a weak argument in defence of 
an unassailed position? On p. vii., Preface, 
he tells us he has “retained the English 
letter C as properly representing the Greek 
K, ¢.g., Kpoviwvw—Cronion, especially as the 
Greek x (ch) is pronounced in English like the 
English K,’ There is no sort of objection to 
*‘Cronion” if Mr. Wright prefers it; but, 
obviously, the pronunciation will be the 
same in English, whether the ‘“‘r” is pre- 
ceded by C, K, or Ch. He is looking fora 
reason, to justify a harmless whim. 

E. D. A. Morswean. 


and 








Work and Adventure in New Guinea. By 
James Chalmers and W. Wyatt Gill. 
(Religious Tract Society. ) 

Tus book is a valuable contribution to our 

knowledge of Eastern New Guinea. Mr. Chal- 

|mers has an acquaintance with the subject 
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possessed by no previous writer, the fruit of 
several years’ travelling and close contact with 
the people. The unstudied entries in his 
journal, printed just as they were jotted down, 
have the advantage of condensing a large 
amount of information, and the shrewd and 
humorous presentment of many strange and 
exciting scenes could not have been better 
given if clothed in a more orthodox style. 
The study of the author’s personality is not 
the least interesting part of the volume. He 
seems to possess all the qualities most needed 
for dealing with ‘‘ savages ”—judgment, tact, 
patience and sympathy; a singular power of 
attracting their confidence, and great cool- 
ness and decision in emergencies. Accord- 
ingly, the influence exercised by himself and 
his colleague, Mr. Lawes, over a district some 
five hundred miles in length, is very great. 
They have succeeded largely in preventing 
the usual deadly quarrels between tribe and 
tribe, sometimes separating the combatants at 
great personal risk, and the natives being keen 
traders and dependent on each other’s produc- 
tions, are not slow to perceive the advantages 
of the new system. The contrast described 
by Mr. Gill, on visiting the island after an 
interval of eight years, is very remarkable. 
To the anthropologist, the observations of a 
writer who has studied a savage race and 
gained their confidence as Mr. Chalmers has 
done, are full of value. We recognise 
how much human nature there is in these 
savages. Practices which seem cruel or 
monstrous or mysterious are seen to be the 
result simply of fear or weakness or ignor- 
ance. Many curious instances of this will be 
found in these pages. Their explanation of 
disease or death, for instance, is still very 
pre-scientific. These calamities are in New 
Guinea (as, of course, among many other 
savages) attributed to sorcery. Accordingly, 
to ascertain the guilty party, the body after 
death is laid out, and pieces of grass or straw 
are placed on it, corresponding to the relative 
position of the neighbouring villages. An 
insect, attracted by the smell, settles on one 
of these, and thus indicates the village at 
fault, which is at once attacked and a life 
taken, and then, of course, retaliation follows. 
Mr. Chalmers on one occasion rescued an in- 
tended victim, who knowing he was doomed to 
die, had, by a characteristic savage trait, decked 
himself out in all his finery. When rescued 
he took care to assure his saviours that he 
“had not been at all afraid”! Much mis- 
chief is done by professed sorcerers, and many 
people are put to death on suspicion—as in 
the not very remote days of witchcraft nearer 
home. One day Mr. Chalmers hesitated to 
start on a journey, expecting rain. 
“ A woman sitting close by said, ‘It cannot rain 
until after we return home to Delena.’ ‘ Why 
not?’ ‘The rain-maker is with us, and he 
alone has power.’ ‘Where is he?’ and she 
pointed to the chief, Kone. ‘Kone, my friend, 
what about the rain?’ ‘It cannot rain; so do 
not be afraid.’ . . . So off we set for a walk of 
about three miles. When crossing a piece of 
level country, I said, ‘ Now, Kone, it will rain.’ 
‘It will not!’ and he cried out, ‘ Rain, stay 
on the mountains.’ I said, ‘No use, Kone, 
rain will come.’ We reached Namoa, and the 
Tain is come, and here we are prisoners. Kone 
only says—‘ Do you think I thought you were 
& man of no power? You are a Lohiabada 
(great chief), and so am I, but the rain has 
ed to you.” 





Recent occasional murders of native teachers 
were traced by Mr. Chalmers partly to the 
niggardly arrangements sometimes made for 
their support, making them a burden to their 
neighbours, who perhaps kill them to be rid 
of them. This is not as it should be, for these 
Polynesian converts are very devoted men. 
On the missionaries deciding to reintroduce 
teachers at a station where such a murder 
had taken place—rather hastily, perhaps, for 
by Mr. Gill’s account their own lives were 
not very safe there—a strong competition 
arose among these poor fellows for what Mr. 
Gill expressly calls the ‘‘ forlorn hope.” 

In following Mr. Chalmers’s account of his 
familiar intercourse with the people, we seem 
then to obtain not only a vivid picture of 
their daily life under many and varied con- 
ditions, but also some insight into the 
workings of their minds. On the whole, but 
for the constant suspicion and dread of hostile 
neighbours, their life is a prosperous one. 
Food is in most places very abundant, or its 
deficiencies are supplemented by trade. As 
a rule, they work for two days and rest on 
the third, the spare hours by day and night 
being spent chiefly in talk; and not the least 
of the author’s trials was the difficulty, when 
enjoying the hospitality of his native friends, 
of getting a night’s rest. 

The information which he gives us on the 

subject of the native religion is curious. 
Elema, the most westerly point known to the 
tribes of the Peninsula, is, possibly from this 
circumstance, or else from the abundance of 
‘“‘temples” in the neighbourhood, known as 
the ‘‘ abode of the gods.” The appropriate- 
ness of the term ‘‘ temple” to these structures 
is perhaps doubtful. Women and youths 
are excluded from them, but they are used as 
sleeping places by the men of the tribe, and 
for stranger guests, recalling, in these respects, 
the ‘“‘Marae” of the Pacific. The men also 
spend a portion of each year confined within 
the building, cut off from their wives and 
children, and certain great spirits, male and 
female (distinct, apparently, from ancestors, 
who are also reverenced), are worshipped 
through their images. Mr. Chalmers alludes 
to the “priests of the temple,” of whom 
we should have liked to hear more, as 
the existence of a priestly caste is inconsis- 
tent with what we have hitherto known of 
the character of the Papuan religion as 
distinguished from the Polynesian. The 
following utterance of gratitude is perhaps 
worth noting : 
‘*T was eating a banana this morning, when I 
was told not to throw the skin away, but hand 
it to them, which I did, when it was passed 
round and kissed by all with short ejuculations, 
I asked what it meant, and was told it was their 
manner of thanking the spirits for ripe bananas.” 
From what we now know, it seems clear that 
we must take with some modification the 
generally accepted view that the tribes of the 
south-east coasts are a reflex wave of popula- 
tion from Polynesia which has driven the 
aborigines into the interior. There is evi- 
dently a great mixture of races. Some of the 
coast tribes, and most of those on the islands, 
are evidently Papuan. On the other hand, 
fair tribes with straight hair have been found 
far in the interior. In some places, too, the 
dwellers on the coast fear and admit the 
superiority of those further inland. 





The intercourse between distant tribes of 
the peninsula is greater, and the differenves 
of languages less, than has previously been 
supposed, and Mr. Chalmers quotes the wide 
prevalence of various customs as proving the 
substantial unity of the race. These resem- 
blances may be carried further, for he describes 
heavy wooden head-pieces and masks resem- 
bling those found in New Ireland, as well as 
the New Ireland custom of the close confine- 
ment of girls till they are grown up, from 
which confinement they ‘‘come out” in New 
Guinea, like their sisters in England from 
Mae seclusion of the schoolroom, at a solemn 

all. 

A very curious circumstance which Mr. 
Chalmers mentions without comment was, 
that on his throwing into the fire a piece of 
plaster he had taken from his foot, several 
men rushed to look for it and returned it to 
him ; and the same objection was made to his 
throwing into the fire the loose hairs from 
his comb. Can this indicate a respect for 
fire, or that some misfortune would happen 
to the individual whose exuviae were thus 
disposed of ? 

Some chapters at the end of the book, by 
Mr. Wyatt Gill, the well-known editor of 
Polynesian Myths and Songs, deal with the same 
ground already traversed by Mr. Chalmers, 
but his remarks have a value of their own 
from his long familiarity with Pacific matters. 

The topographical gain from these journeys 
is considerable. Besides some rectification of 
the coast line, we have now a clearer idea 
than heretofore of the country behind it. At 
some places along the coast, as at Port Moresby, 
a low range of hills appears to intercept the 
drainage, the plains behind them thus forming 
a sort of Terai, swampy and very unhealthy 
at certain seasons. Beyond this lies a con- 
fused mass of ranges, thickly wooded, but 
interspersed with open valleys at a consider- 
able elevation; these and the available hill 
sides being carefully cultivated. The hostile 
relations of the different tribes seemed the 
only obstacle to obtaining an escort to the 
lofty central Owen Stanley range. But there 
is probably more intercourse than we suppose 
between the north and south coasts. In more 
than one place Mr. Chalmers was told of a 
route across the peninsula to the westward, 
opposite Yule Island, and this was corrobo- 
rated by the occurrence here of trinkets and 
ornaments peculiar to the north coast. The 
character of the interior may soon, it is hoped, 
be more thoroughly determined by the able 
and competent explorer Mr. H. O. Forbes, 
who has just gone out. It is possible that he 
may elect to enter the peninsula from the 
north, and thus avoid the malarious districts 
on the south coast. In this case his route 
may probably lie through what is now German 
territory, and though he has received the 
most courteous offers of help from the German 
authorities he will regret, being a Briton first 
and a geographer afterwards, that the full 
benefit of his discoveries should not fall to his 
own country. But this will be the least 
inconvenience which must follow the gratui- 
tous abandonment of British claims over a 
territory to which the Australians naturally 
attached great importance, and which, but for 
our express renunciation of these claims, no 
other power would have thought of occupy- 
ing. Covurrs Trorrer. 
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An Historical and Genealogical Memoir of the 
Family of Poyntz. By Sir John Maclean. 
Part I. (Privately printed.) 


Ir is much to be regretted that so accom- 
plished a genealogist as Sir John Maclean 
should have gone out of his way to provoke 
critics to do scanty justice to the merits of 
his work by publishing the first part of his 
memoir of the Poyntz family without index, 
or preface, or title-page, or table of contents. 
The author of a genealogical quarto is not 
expected to make it amusing to the generality 
of readers, but there is no reason why he 
should not publish it in such a shape that it 
can be conveniently consulted by those who 
are interested in the subject matter. 

This first part consists of four chapters, 
and contains an exhaustive account of four 
families of Poyntz, who all claim descent 
from the same stock. Their common ancestor, 
Ponce or Pontius, was contemporary with the 
Norman conquest of England; but nothing is 
known about him except that he had five 
sons, two of whom, Walter and Drogo, are 
recorded in Domesday Book as the owners of 
baronies in the west of England. Both these 
barons died without issue, but their brothers, 
who inherited their lands, left a numerous 
posterity. Richard Fitz Ponce was the 
seneschal, and probably son-in-law, of Ralph 
de Toeni, who gave him in frank marriage 
Clifford Castle in Herefordshire. His descen- 
dants bore the name of Clifford, and the 
‘‘fair Rosamond,” the mistress of Henry IL., 
was his granddaughter. Richard’s brother, 
Osbert Fitz Ponce, is assumed by Dugdale to 
be the ancestor of the baronial family of 


Poyntz; but Sir John Maclean has proved 
from the descent of the manors of Swell 
and Tokington that the Poyntz family are 
descended from Simon Fitz Ponce, and not 


from Osbert. Sir John is less successful 
in asserting that Hugh Poyntz, who married 
the heiress of Cory Malet in Somerset, was 
the grandson of Simon’s grandson Nicholas 
by Johanna de Trailli, the fact being that 
Hugh was the son of Nicholas by a former 
wife, Juliana Bardolf, and that Johanna, who 
remarried Baldwin de Bethune, was the second 
and childless wife of Nicholas. Her second 
marriage was subsequent to January 29, 
1218-19, when Nicholas and his wife Johanna 
paid a fine for a weekly market at their 
manor of Ampthill in Bedfordshire. I cannot 
see, by the way, why Sir John was not able 
to identify this manor, for it is clearly spe- 
cified by Dugdale. It is, however, still more 
difficult to accept his account of Johanna’s 
second husband, Baldwin de Bethune, for the 
heir of Robert de Chokes recognised by King 
John in 1202 was William de Bethune, and 
the Baldwin who had the grant in Kent in 
1199 was Earl of Aumale in right of his wife, 
and died in 1211, when the countess survived 
him. Moreover, it was Robert de Bethune 
who had the grant of Gayton in Northampton- 
shire ; and Robert, who died in 1247, was not 
the son of Baldwin, but of William, the 
eldest brother of the Earl of Aumale. It will, 
perhaps, be some consolation to Sir John 
Maclean to hear that Baker, the historian of 
Northamptonshire, gives a pedigree of Bethune, 
which is almost equally irreconcilable with the 
proofs collected by Du Chesne in his Histoire 
de la Maison de Bethune. 





Hugh Poyntz, the grandson of the heiress 
of Cory Malet, was summoned to Parliament 
as a baron in 1295, and the barony fell into 
abeyance in the reiga of Edward III. between 
the two daughters of his great grandson. The 
story of these barons and their ancestors forms 
the subject of Sir John Maclean’s first chapter ; 
but he has found nothing which is new or 
interesting to tell us about them, and he does 
not attempt to show in whom the right to 
the barony is now vested. 

The second chapter contains the history 
of Poyntz of Essex. They descend from 
a certain Pontius, who was lord of the manor 
of North Ockenden in Essex, and presented 
to the living there in 1393. It was asserted 
by the heralds of the seventeenth century 
that Pontius was the grandson of a younger 
brother of the third baron of Cory Malet ; 
but Sir John tells us candidly that this descent 
is unproved and uncertain. The family, 
however, were undoubtedly lords of North 
Ockenden from 1393 to 1608; and the 
most conspicuous of this line was Thomas 
Poyntz, the friend of Tyndale the translator 
of the Bible, who narrowly escaped sharing 
the martyrdom of his friend. He was for 
many years a merchant at Antwerp, where 
he showed great hospitality and kindness to 
the exiled Protestants in the reign of Queen 
Mary; but he succeeded on his brother’s death 
to the family estate in Essex, where he died 
in 1562. The male line became extinct in 
1608, but the name of Poyntz was assumed 
by the descendants of the heiresses, some of 
whom were men of mark and distinction. 
Among them were Sir Thomas Poyntz als 
Littleton, Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1698; Sir Littleton Powys, a Justice of the 
King’s Bench in 1702, and his brother Sir 
Thomas Powys, who was also a Justice of the 
King’s Bench in 1713, and was the ancestor 
of the Lords Lilford. 

The third chapter deals with a family of 
higher degree—Pvyntz, of Iron Acton, in 
Gloucestershire, who sprung from the second 
marriage of the second baron of Cory Malet. 
His second wife was the heiress of Iron 
Acton and other estates in the same county, 
which were settled on their son John in 
1343, and remained with his descendants 
until the family became extinct in 1680. 
The lords of Iron Acton were a knightly race 
of high consideration in their own county, 
who intermarried with the Berkeleys and 
other great families, and were favourites at 
Court in the Tudor reigns. Bessy Poyntz 
was nurse to the infant son of Henry VIII., 
by Catherine of Aragon, during his brief 
existence. Her nephew, Sir Robert Poyntz, 
entertained Henry VII. at Iron Acton, in 
1486, and with his son Sir Anthony formed 
part of the splendid retinue of Henry VILI. 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Sir Francis 
Poyntz was sent on a special mission to the 
Emperor in 1527 te solicit the deliverance of 
the King of France’s children, and was 
rewarded by Francis I. with a gift of plate 
for his services in Spain. Sir Nicholas 
Poyntz was one of those favoured courtiers 
whom Queen Elizabeth honoured with a 
visit. His second wife was a daughter of 
the third Earl of Derby, who was called the 
Magnificent by his contemporaries. Her 
three sons and their descendants clung to the 
ancient faith, and our knowledge of this 





branch is mainly derived from the Jesuit 
records. Sir Robert Poyntz was made a 
Knight of the Bath on the coronation of 
Charles I., and his son, Sir John, had a war- 
rant from Charles IT., in 1666, for a baronetcy ; 
but he never cared to have the patent com- 
pleted, for he was the last of his race, and his 
family estates were impoverished by three 
generations of extravagance. He died in 
1680, when the family became extinct, and 
the estates were sold by his widow. The 
old manor-house of Iron Acton, at which 
Henry VII. and Queen Elizabeth were guests, 
is still standing, but has been for more than 
two hundred years degraded into a farm- 
house. 

The Irish family which is the subject of 
the fourth chapter has no reasonable preten- 
sion to the descent which is claimed for it by 
their descendants, and is repeated, with some 
misgivings, by Sir John Maclean. Their un- 
doubted ancestor, Charles Poyntz, began life 
as a settler, in Ulster, of the servitor class. 
He obtained in 1610 a grant of 200 acres at 
Brenock, in the county of Armagh, at a rent 
of £1 12s. per annum, and from this small 
beginning raised by his own exertions a large 
estate, which was eventually erected into the 
manor of Acton. His giving this name to 
his plantation has gained some credit for the 
story that he was a younger son of Sir John 
Poyntz of Iron Acton, whose daughter Eliza- 
beth married Viscount Thurles, and was 
mother of the first Duke of Ormond. Sir 
John had four wives, and if Charles was (as 
the pedigree asserts) the son of the fourth, 
he could not be more than nine years old 
when he was receiving grants of land in 
Ireland, which is clearly impossible. Sir 
John Maclean was too well skilled in 
pedigrees not to detect this flaw, but 
the present representative of the family, 
Mr. ©. Poyntz Stewart, is one of his colla- 
borateurs in this work, and Sir John was 
unwilling to reject altogether his pretensions. 
He suggests, therefore, that if Charles was a 
son of Sir John’s former wife, and came next 
to the heir, he might just be twenty-one in 
1610. The heir was baptised on October 26, 
1588, and the next son on record was baptised 
on July 14, 1590. ‘‘If,” he says, ‘‘ Charles 
was the son of Sir John, he must of necessity 
have been born between these dates.” There 
is another ‘if’ to be considered, however, 
which he does not mention, and that is, “If 
Sir John had an unrecorded son Charles, who 
was not baptised, as all his brothers and 
sisters were.’ He may well say, ‘‘ We can- 
not think the descent proven.” Charles 
Poyntz, the servitor planter of 1610, died a 
knight in 1661, and is now represented by 
the heirs of his son Toby’s daughters, for the 
male line became extinct before 1707. These 
ladies, however, have found an historian in 
their descendant Mr. C. P. Stewart, whose 
memorials of his ancestors were privately 
printed at Edinburgh in 1881. 

This volume contains a mass of valuable 
information, but is constantly disfigured by 
signs of haste and premature publication. 
For instance, we are told that William, son 
of Osbert, the sheriff, named in the king’s 
grant in 1087, was William, son of Osbert 
Fitz Ponce, although we read in another page 
that Osbert Fitz Ponce was in possession of 
his estates in 1131. Again, we read that the 
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manor of Tokington was at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, that is, in 1086, held in 
demesne by William Fitz Osborn, who died 
beyond all question in 1071. These and 
similar oversights would never have been 
allowed to remain uncorrected if the author 
had taken proper time to get his book ready 
for the press. 
Epmonp Custer WATERS. 








Shropshire Folk-Lore. Part II. Edited by 
Charlotte S. Burne from the Collections of 
Georgina F, Jackson. (Triibner.) 


We scarcely know whether Miss Burne or 
her readers ought to be more congratulated 
on the appearance of this second part. It is 
to the full as interesting and well-written as 
its predecessor, while in power of interpreta- 
tion and in the suggestive juxtaposition of 
kindred beliefs brought together from widely 
distant localities, it shows a distinct improve- 
ment. Few notices of entirely novel super- 
stitions are adduced, perhaps from the nature 
of the case. The rope-pulling, however, to 
the river at Ludlow on Shrove Tuesday, and 
also at Presteign, is one of these. Miss 
Burne is inclined to connect this custom with 
water, and compares it with the “tug of 
war ”’ as practised in a drought so far away as 
Burmah. To our mind, when taken in con- 
nexion with the football play usual in many 
localities on Shrove Tuesday, it represents 
part of the solar myth, the alternations of 
fair and foul weather in early spring. It is 
not so easy, however, to divine the original 
meaning of another custom, ‘‘clipping the 
Church,” kept up at the beginning of Lent 
till quite a recent period at Wellington and 
Ellesmere. Another remnant of the solar 
myth cycle survives in the practice of ‘‘ seek- 
ing the Golden Arrow on Ponsert Hill” 
during Palm Sunday. Now it is gradually 
dying out. The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne in 
1841 deemed it hopeless to discover the mean- 
ing of this custom; but, with the spread of a 
science of popular mythology since his day, 
the golden arrow and the other rustic observ- 
ances of Easter Sunday suggest the above 
explanation. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the dancing of the sun for three 
times on Easter morning (still looked out for 
in matter-of-fact Lincolnshire as well as in 
Shropshire) represents more than a devout 
belief that even nature rejoiced at the 
termination of its Lord’s three days’ sojourn 
in the tomb. In the cold chine of 
pork, stuffed with tansy, a common Lincoln- 
shire dish at Easter, the remembrance of the 
Paschal Feast and bitter herbs undoubtedly 
survives; while the pork effectually distin- 
guishes the Christian from the Jew. 

From folklore medicine, which does not 
offer much that is novel to one familiar with 
the charms and nostrums of country dwellers 
throughout England, Miss Burne advances to 
the superstitions which are commonly in Shrop- 
shire connected with animals, birds, and insects. 
That bread baked by a woman who has mar- 
ried without changing her name should prove 
a certain cure for whooping cough is a sin- 
gular relic of what the author calls ‘ savage 
civilisation.” The Welsh custom of carrying 


about a horse’s head at Christmas does not 
seem to have penetrated into Shropshire. 
The supernatural character ascribed to horses, 





their power of seeing ghosts and the like, bids 
us connect this horse’s head at Christmas with 
the WNeidstange or ‘‘ spite stake” of German 
mythology (see Stallybrass’s Grimm, vol. ii., 
p- 659). The well-known connexion of the 
dog with death and spirits, to which Miss 
Burne alludes, is as old as Homer. The dogs 
of Telemachus see Athene when the goddess 
is invisible to their master. Among Shrop- 
shire birds the robin shares with the swallow 
an immunity from persecution. Miss Burne 
amusingly tells of a surly groom whose mis- 
deeds culminated in the fact (told under the 
breath) that he had killed a robin. The con- 
nexion of the cuckoo with amatory divination 
is not unknown in Shropshire. The Northern 
nations have specially conceded the gift of 
prophecy to this bird. In Lower Saxony, 
according to Grimm, its cry, when first uttered, 
tells the hearer how many years he has yet 
to live, and in Sweden how many years maids 
will remain unmarried. In this connexion 
there is a certain Cassandra-like appropriate- 
ness in the Old-Norse name for the cuckoo 
(gaukr) and the Scotch word for a fool (gowk). 
Bees, as having survived from the Golden 
Age, or as possessing ‘“‘particulam divinae 
animae,” are in Shropshire, in common with 
most parts of rural England, regarded with 
something of an affectionate awe. While in 
the superstitions connected with the lady- 
bird and cricket, survivals of the beetle- 
worship of the Germans (itself haply akin to 
the Egyptian worship of the scarabaeus), may, 
perhaps, be found. 

Unlucky as it is deemed in most localities 
to dress in green, as being the fairies’ colour, 
we think Miss Burne somewhere alludes to 
its being usual in Shropshire during spring; 
but the want of an Index, which is, however, 
to be given in the concluding part of her 
book, precludes us from recovering the refer- 
ence The chapter on ‘ Marriage Folklore” 
is excellent. The author notes that a 
wedding party in humble life usually consists 
of but four persons ; the bride’s father seldom, 
and the bride’s mother never, going to church. 
This custom is also observed commonly in the 
Eastern counties. Critics have regarded it as 
a survival of wife-capture; but the truth 
probably is that the mother stays at home to 
provide for the rustic festivity, while no 
father among the agricultural population could 
afford to lose his self-respect by attending his 
‘lass’ to so eminently frivolous an affair as 
a wedding. It is a pretty custom that in 
Shropshire some friend, perhaps an old woman 
or a child, is in readiness to present each of 
the four in the wedding-party with a ‘ posy,” 
which they hold conspicuously in their hands 
while going home. Miss Burne protests 
against these and the like old customs being 
‘* killed” by modern fashions. We cordially 
agree with her as to the detestable custom, 
recently introduced from Japan into our quiet 
rural parishes, ‘‘ of throwing handfuls of rice 
upon the wedding party, sometimes within 
the very walls of the church itself.” Luck, 
‘‘to throw her old shoe after,” seems a far 
more pleasing and time-honoured deity to 
invite to a wedding. Death tokens, of course, 
are not forgotten by the author. She 
speaks of the lowing of an ox being very 
fateful. Let us remind her that in Devon the 
fact of a cow getting into the garden at night, 
and walking over the flower-beds, is a certain 
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augury of a coming death. We have known 
this article of superstition firmly held by well- 
educated persons. The following delightful 
story which Miss Burne tells recalls the testy 
old husband in Yorkshire who said to his wife 
during her protracted illness, when she hap- 
pened to cross his humour, ‘‘ That may be so 
or not, but do thou get on wi’ thy deeixg /” 
An old man at Baschurch, it seems, was very 
ill, but in no immediate danger of death— 

‘* However, one day when the curate called, to 
his great surprise he found the invalid dead. 
‘ Ah, sir,’ said the old wife, ‘he tried so hard, 
but he couldna die; he tried and tried, but he 
couldna; so I got a piece o’ tape, an’ put it 
roun’ his neck, an’ drawed it tight, an’ he went 
off like a lamb!’” 

A book of folklore, like an encyclopaedia, 
can best be reviewed by extracts. A few 
have here been quoted to suit the student of 
popular language and customs, as well as the 
reader who merely turns to such a book for 
amusement. It is hoped that they will give 
a faint notion of the stores which Miss Burne 
has here amassed. Much more might be 
added were it needful. For instance, in her 
account of beating the bounds we notice that 
the custom of seizing an unlucky passer-by 
and bumping him heavily against some post 
or stone to make him ‘‘remember the bounds” 
seems unknown in Shropshire among the 
many quaint customs connected with the 
subject. At Charlton, not a dozen miles 
from Charing Cross, it still flourishes in this 
matter-of-fact nineteenth century. The insti- 
tution of ‘‘sin eaters,’’ it appears, is unknown 
in Shropshire, although it has been supposed 
to exist in that county. All lovers of folk- 
lore will eagerly expect the conclusion of 
Miss Burne’s carefully-written work. Remem- 
bering that the county belongs to the Welsh 
Marches, it may perhaps be appropriate to sum 
up the virtues of a Shropshire folklore collector 
in such a triad as often appears in the ancient 
laws of Wales. The folklorist must be 
industrious in collecting legends, skilful in 
recounting them, and acute in comparing them 
with kindred beliefs. All who use this book 
will agree that Miss Burne triumphantly 
satisfies these requirements. 

M. G. Warxrys. 
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Louisa. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

A Morganatice Marriage. By Marie Connor. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


A Millionaire's Cousin. 
Lawless. (Macmillan.) 

Not Drowned. By Anthony Bathe. 
man & Hall.) 

The Golden Milestone. 
(Wyman. ) 


Mrs. Macqvorp has chosen Italy for the 
scene of her latest novel. There is a little 
affectation of mystery about the precise spot, 
never directly named, and spoken of, even in 
the two lines of dedication, only as “the old 
hill city”; while the indications freely 
supplied as to its being in Umbria, and 
having a square in it known as Piazza del 
Papa, from a statue of Pope Julius (III.), 
with other equally decisive tokens, mark it as 
Perugia. Here in an old palazzo lives Count 
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Giuseppe Monaldi, with the English wife 
whom he had married for love of her beauty 
when she was Louisa Jefferson, daughter of a 
oor but clever country doctor in England. 

is orphan niece, Francesca Varese, daughter 
of a spendthrift Marchese, forms part of the 
household, and the whole story turns upon 
the contrast and collision between her and her 
aunt Louisa, who is the leading character in 
the book, and very carefully studied out. 
She is depicted as a beautiful, clever, and 
ambitious woman, of reserved, cold, and un- 
imaginative disposition, with strong feelings 
of self-respect, and a positive hunger for 
culture and intellectual intercourse ; while her 
chief mental interest is in the history of art, she 
being herself an amateur artist of no inferior 
powers. She has also a theoretically high 
standard of duty, and holds herself bound to 
the accurate discharge of all the responsi- 
bilities imposed on her by her station; but 
her entire lack of sympathy and true insight 
causes her to fail seriously in the spirit, even 
when the letter is most exactly carried out. 
Hence she does but tolerate the warm, lover- 
like affection of her husband, unchilled by 
the eight years of married life which have 
clapsed when we are introduced to them ; for 
not only has she married him simply for his 
rank and wealth, and to get away from the 
dull English village in which she had been 
restlessly chafing against her lot, but she 
looks down upon him for the indolence which 
makes him averse from study and mental 
effort, though he has more than average 
capacity and acuteness underlying his care- 
less demeanour, qualities which she has not 
love enough to discern. But if she fails 
negatively towards her husband, she fails 
positively towards Francesca, a true Italian 
girl, affectionate, impulsive, hot-tempered, 
ignorant, and content to be so, in every 
particular contrasting with her stately, self- 
possessed, intellectual aunt. While such is 
the posture of affairs in the household, 
Francis Hobart, an English friend of Count 
Monaldi, appears on the scene—a man in 
early middle life, handsome, wealthy, cul- 
tured, and an accomplished artist. Here is 
the companion for whom Louisa has been 
looking all her life, and, without in the least 
understanding her own feelings, she drifts 
into love for him, systematically postponing 
her husband to him in her mind and in 
her attention. But he, on his part, is 
attracted by the wild graces of Francesca, 
a fact which does not escape her aunt, whose 
long coldness and passive aversion for the 
girl is quickened into actual hate by the 
discovery ; though even here the power of 
self-deception is so strong that she persuades 
herself that her only interest in the matter is, 
on the one hand, to check, as standing in the 
place of a mother to Francesca, any un- 
maidenly advances on her part, and, on the 
other, to save Hobart from the misfortune of 
an incompatible marriage with a child who 
could not possibly share his pursuits and 
interests. How she defeats her own ends by 
the very means she adopts for carrying them 
out is the main web of the story, and it is 
very skilfully and gracefully told, while the 
setting of local colour and character shows an 
observant eye and firm touch. But, as 
already implied, it is as a psychological study 
that Louisa chiefly claims attention; and 





from that point of view Mrs. Macquoid merits 
praise for the clear conception she has formed 
of a peculiar type of disposition, and the 
consistency with which she has worked it 
out. 

A Morganatic Marriage brings us into 
contact with very high personages indeed. 
Evremond, Crowa Prince of Melsungen, the 
only child of parents who prefer living in 
England, so that he has been born and 
educated as an Englishman, is sent by his 
father, to keep him out of mischief till he 
comes of age, to Indamar, a dull town in 
Savoy, where the women are typically ill- 
favoured. But, as the fates will have it, one 
of the loveliest women of the day, Rania de 
Rinxent, daughter of an impoverished French 
nobleman, is living with her father and 
brother in a dilapidated chateau, at no great 
distance from the villa where Prince Evre- 
mond and his old tutor are lodged. She is 
two years older than the Prince, with many 
fine qualities added to her beauty, and also a 
touch of ambition, with a latent desire for 
the luxuries and enjoyments of wealth and 
culture, inherited from her father, a Parisian 
dandy pur sang, reproducing the temper of 
the age of the Regent Orleans as nearly as 
the changed circumstances of the time 
permit. On the other hand, her brother 
Charles is a Red Republican of the deepest 
dye, more than neglectful of those minor 
graces of life which are the chief matters of 
importance in his father’s eyes, and engaged 
with all his energies in the Nihilist plots of 
some Russian exiles close at hand. Prince 
Evremond is attracted by Rania from the 
first, and wins her affections, even when she 
is under the impression that she entertains 
only an elder-sisterly regard for him. He 
proposes a morganatic marriage to her, and 
her father, though not in the least dis- 
guising from her the legal and social position 
in which such a connexion would place her, 
rather encourages the idea, as opening the 
way to the wealth, luxury, and above all, 
the Paris and London for which he, once a 
favourite of society in both capitals, has 
never ceased to sigh in his banishment. His 
daughter is the one thing he really cares 
for, but, having absolutely no moral sense, 
he sees only certain gain with contingent 
and trifling loss to her in accepting the 
position of a morganatic wife, and is 
contemptuous of the impassioned protests 
of his son, who sees nothing but shame 
and dishonour in the tie. Rania, though 
aware of the risk she runs, is content with 
knowing that she will be really married in a 
valid religious fashion, and trusts in the vows 
of her boy-lover that no pressure from his 
family, no reasons of state, and uo fickleness 
on his own part, shall ever be suffered to dis- 
place her from her position as his wife. 
Accordingly, immediately after he comes of 
age, they are married in Paris, her father 
giving her away, and she is soon installed in 
a house in London, where she lives for four 
years, and where she bears two sons to the 
Prince, who becomes sovereign of his prin- 
cipality by the death of his father. But he 
proves fickle at last. A beautiful woman of 
his own rank is thrown in his way at a royal 
ball, and with some clever influence exerted 
on him, he is induced to propose to her and 
is accepted. On his breaking the news to 





Rania, she refuses to accept any compromise, 
and returns to Savoy with her children, after 
many bitter reproaches to her faithless hus- 
band, and despite of the practical arguments 
of her father, who can see no reason why she 
should not acquiesce in an arrangement which 
he had all along explained to her might take 
place at any moment. After she has resumed 
her old life at Indamar, her brother returns 
from Russia, where he had been suffering 
poverty and prison for the revolutionary cause, 
and on learning what has happened, sets off 
to revenge himself, and fails in an attempt on 
Prince Evremond’s life, being thrown into 
prison for his pains. Meanwhile, the prince’s 
short-lived fancy for his legal consort, the 
Princess Maude, has cooled down into mere 
tolerant liking for her amiable qualities, nor 
does he regard his heir by her with the affec- 
tion he has for Rania’s children. A carriage 
accident kills the Princess Maude, and as 
Prince Evremond’s love for Rania has been 
rekindled by her absence and firmness, he at 
last persuades her to return to him, a change 
of plan to which her father contributes 
heartily. Her brother, on his release from 
prison, proceeds to London, and shoots him- 
self in despair at finding that she has resumed 
her connexion with the Prince. And the 
story leaves her reinstated in full empire over 
him, but excluded from the society of her 
own equals as well as his. The story is not 
a pleasant one, and its one real merit is the 
portrait of the old Parisian beau, who is 
cleverly and effectively drawn. As to the 
main question involved, the author seems at 
one time to side with Charles de Rinxent in 
his scorn for the class conventionalities which 
give birth to such a complication, as with his 
sister when she appeals to the religious sanc- 
tion of her marriage as incapable of being 
truly set aside by a mere legal fiction ; while 
at other times she seems to think that political 
necessity is after all a sufficient justification 
for the law or custom which narrows the 
choice of royal persons in marriage. But she 
does not face either the fact that if a man 
accepts the advantages of royalty, he must 
take its disadvantages also, and has no right 
to commit bigamy of any kind as a fancied 
privilege of his rank, nor to lie steadily all 
round, as Prince Evremond does, nor yet the 
other fact that the ebenbirtig theory will not 
stand historical inquiry, whether as a ques- 
tion of pedigree or of politics, for the minor 
sovereigns of Europe are of no better descent 
than (often not of such noble race as) persons 
ranked far below them in the social hierarchy ; 
while there are cases like that of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont which show how easy it is to pitch- 
fork minor gentry into royalty, if only interest 
enough can be made. And, besides, there is 
the long roll of non-royal alliances in the 
proudest houses of Europe to set against the 
small pride of petty dignitaries who would 
account a marriage with a Courtenay, a Mas- 
simi, a Guzman, or a Contarini as a degra- 
dation. 

A Millionaire's Cousin does no more than 
barely sustain the position achieved by Miss 
Lawless with A Chelsea Householder, if it 
does even so much. The style is good, clear, 
crisp, flexible; the descriptions of Algerian 
scenery and manners graphic and vivid; the 
sketching of two or three characters firm and 
observant ; but there is not enough story to 
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hold the book well together. The whole of 
it isno more than that a rich Englishman, 
whose poorer artist-cousin tells the tale, has 
fallen in love with a beautiful girl he has 
met at Algiers, whose pride and sensitiveness 
make her resent being flung at his head, as 
is done by her mother, so that she keeps him 
at a distance. At the close of the book, she 
has changed her mind, and accepted him; 
but we are given no insight into the process 
or the reasons for her reconsideration of the 
matter, and this constitutes a serious defect 
of construction, which is disappointing after 
the promise of the former story. 


The author of Not Drowned puts a motto 
on his title-page to the effect that there is 
a whole world of feeling which is never once 
touched on by Dickens, Thackeray, or 
Balzac; and it is at least certain that no 
sentence in his own pages brings any of the 
three to mind, unless on the principle which 
made New York recal Old York so vividly 
to the mind of Lummy Ned of the Light 
Salisbury. The name of the book is justified 
twice, for both the hero and the heroine are 
separately supposed to be drowned on two 
different occasions, and are produced unhurt 
in due course, no attempt being made to 
mystify the reader. The heroine is a governess, 
shipwrecked at sea, and rescued on a raft by 
one of the mates, the only other survivor. 
He marries her when they get to Gibraltar 
to protect her name ; but, though she respects 
him, he is uneducated and rough, and she 
does not love him. She becomes rich under 
a will, and, among other uses of her money, 
gets a tutor for him. He thinks she has 
fallen in love with the tutor, and disappears 
from the scene, so as to suggest his being 
drowned, that she may be made happy in her 
own way. He stays away some years, during 
which he has educated himself, and risen in 
his calling, and returns to find her living in 
poverty, still pledged to him only, and ready 
to welcome him. It is a very harmless and 
fairly readable little story, without any claims 
to style; and the most amusing thing in it 
is a foot-note at the end, explaining that some 
characters at Lyme Regis described unfavour- 
ably in the book are not portraits. 


A Golden Milestone (which bears the alter- 
native title of ‘‘Some Passages in the Life of 
an Ex-Confederate Officer ’’) is an allegorical 
name borrowed from Longfellow’s poem, and 
indicating the fireside of home as the central 
point from which every man measures the 
world’s distances; as the miles from imperial 
Rome were counted from the Milliarium 
Aureum. It is not a story of the American 
Civil War, as might be conjectured, for its 
scene is laid in England, and the narrative 
begins with the year 1871; but one of the 
chief personages is a man who has been aide- 
de-camp to Lee and Stonewall Jackson, and 
who is declared, after a long trial, rightful 
owner of a great English property held by 
representatives of a junior branch of his 
family. His relations with the extruded 
occupants, and various other characters with 
whom they are concerned, form the main sub- 
ject of the story, which is fluently and plea- 
santly written, and displays not only con- 
siderable culture, but a greater command of 
style and construction than was to be looked 
for from one who is seemingly a new writer, 








In truth, the only serious complaint to be 
made is that the story is too lung, there being 
nearly enough to make five or six volumes 
instead of three, were it printed in,the usual 
fashion. But, as Mr. Scott contrives not to 
be tedious, it may be fairly replied on his 
part that it is no fault to give more for the 
money than is customary. 
Ricwarp F. Lirrnepate. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Trottings of a Tender-foot : a Visit to the 
Columbian Fiords and Spitzbergen. By Clive 
Phillips-Wolley. (Bentley.) Little more than 
a@ year ago, the Northern Pacific Railway 
opened a new route to British Columbia vid 
Portland, and still more recently the Canadian 
Pacific has brought this corner of the Empire 
within a fortnight’s travel of London. As 
these territories are at the present moment 
attracting considerable attention in England, 
Mr. Phillips-Wolley observes that he has less 
hesitation than he otherwise would have had, 
in offering the record of a two months’ stay in 
them tothe public. He need, however, have 
made no apology for publishing this bright, 
me | account of his adventures, which 
abounds in shrewd, practical common-sense and 
useful information. The author shows sound 
judgment in skipping the more hackneyed parts 
of the journey, and in hurrying his readers across 
the frontier to British Columbia in a single 
chapter. He managed to see a good deal, 
however, from the train, and 

‘The days slipped by at last, until, several hours 
late, and suffering from indigestion and alkali- 
water, we arrived at Portland in Oregon, after 
eighteen days’ travel by sea and land, thankful to 
have crossed the continent in safety, especially 
remembering those long spans of line laid on wooden 
trestles, 226 feet from the bottom of the canyon, 
in which we got a glimpse of men at work 
with a flume, washing, I believe, for gold. There 
are, perchance, many other things of which I might 
have made mention; the beauty of the lumber- 
men’s firelit camps, as we flashed past them in the 
wooded country round. Spokane Falls, near 
which a valuable gold-mine has just been dis- 
covered; the deserted encampments where, in 
semi-subterranean hovels, the navvies had passed 
months of their lives before the line was laid ; the 
sudden rush and spread of a prairie fire, when a 
spark from the engine falling on the dry grasses 
near the track clad the whole place in flames, 
the spark that gleamed only like a dropped fusee 
one moment bursting with tongues of fire the 
next, and before the train had taken me out of 
sight, filled the darkness of the prairie with leap- 
ing flames and lurid smoke.”’ 

When we get to Victoria— ‘though the 
air of intense energy and ‘ go’ has vanished— 
there is something that appeals more strongly 
to the English mind.” It is not only the British 
flag and the English tongue spoken with its 
native accent ; but here there is time to rest for 
a moment, ‘‘so that you wake, as it were, from 
a railroad nightmare, and rejoice again in the 
belief that the dollar was made for man, and 
not man for the dollar.” Perhaps the first great 
influx of settlers into British Columbia and 
Victoria was due to the reported discovery of 
gold in the province in 1858. The gold did not 
make as many fortunes as it was expected to do, 
but there are now a dozen different industries 
more profitable to take the place of gold-mining, 
and on each and all of these Mr. Phillips-Wolley 
has some shrewd observations to make which in- 
tending emigrants would do well to lay to heart. 
Sportsmen who take up this volume expecting 
to find in it nothing but a record of the author’s 
hunting experiences, may perhaps be inclined 
to grudge some of the space that is devoted to 
the country and its resources. Hunting bits 
there are in plenty, and they are sketched with 
@ vigour and zest that will make many a mouth 





water ; but the real value of the book lies in the 

ractical information which it contains concern- 
ing what Lord Beaconsfield aptly called ‘the 
land of illimitable possibilities.” Among many 
other useful hints to the parents and guardians 
of young emigrants is an emphatic warning 
against the host of advertisers who offer com- 
fortable homes and instruction in farming to all 
and sundry “‘tender-feet,” as new comers are 
called, in return for a handsome premium. A 
lad could get ‘‘ the same tuition, the same board 
and lodging, and the same social advantages, 
and a dollar a day for his labour, without the 
payment of any premium, by merely calling 
himself what he is, a farm labourer, instead of 
what he is not, a farm pupil.” The account of 
a summer voyage to Spitzbergen, which occu- 
pies the last four chapters, was added as an 
after-thought, and though this particular trip 
was in some respects a failure, there is no reason 
whysuchexcursions, if properly organised, should 
not be regularly made every summer, thus afford- 
ing ordinary tourists an opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with the Polar pack, and 
possibly adding considerably to the popularity 
of Arctic exploration. 


Lifeand Travel in India: being Recollections 
of a Journey before the Days of Railroads, By 
Anne Harriette Leonowens, (Triibner.) Mrs. 
Leonowens dates her Preface from Nova Scotia, 
and her book is printed at Philadelphia ; but we 
think we do her no wrong in calling her an 
Englishwoman born and bred. From the title- 
page we learn that this is not her first essay in 
authorship ; and the present volume is so well 
written that we wonder she has kept it back 
from the public for some thirty years. It con- 
tains a description of Western India in the days 
before the Mutiny, when English people made 
their homes in the country, and no ill-will on 
the part of the natives was suspected, It is 
distinguished as much by what it omits as by 
what it says. The writer’s husband did not 
belong to the inner circle of the covenanted 
service ; and so far as might be gathered from 
these pages, they made no friends in the 
country who were not Eurasians, Portuguese, 
or natives. The most interesting chapter re- 
cords the illness of their Brahman pundit, 
Govind, who is emphatically called a Hindoo 
gentleman, and who seems to have accompanied 
them on all their wanderings through Guzerat 
and the Deccan. Govind fe any oes A sick ; 
and after three days’ absence his distracted 
wife came to implore Mrs. Leonowens to visit 
him. On arriving at his house, or rather cottage, 
his mother plays the dragon and refuses to 
allow the alien woman to touch her son. Poor 
Govind makes up his mind to die, but is saved 
at the last by the strenuous remedies applied by 
a native doctor and soothsayer. Another 
genuine bit of native life is the ae 
school of Nautch girls. These unusually vivi 
scenes are padded out to suit the American 
taste with tedious pages of second-hand history 
which have not always the merit of being 
accurate or even consistent. But if we may 
judge the book by its best portions only, we 
see. +4 give it very high praise. For sympathy 
with native character, and for appreciation of 
the manifold attractions of Oriental life, we 
cannot recollect its superior. 


Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia. By 
Augustus J. C. Hare. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
A record of travel in Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, contained in about 120 small 

ages of large type, is certainly a curiosity. 

erhaps Mr. Hare intended, by the small size 
of his volume, to conciliate or to rebuke the 
critics who have accused him of ‘‘ bookmaking.” 
What purpose the publication is meant to serve 
Mr. Hare has not told us, and we are unable to 
guess. Some of the illustrations — yo 
and the volume is attractively printed, and 
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there our praise must end. The digressions 
about Dutch and Scandinavian history and 
Norse mythology are far from accurate, and 
the proper names are, in many cases, ingeni- 
ously mis-spelt. 

Talofa : Letters from Foreign Parts. By C. E. 
Baxter. (Sampson Low.) These are the lively 
letters of an intelligent young naval officer, 
which must have been pleasant reading for his 
family, but have hardly interest enough to 
warrant publication, especially as the bulk of 
them were written in the last decade. The 
actual year, is for some unknown reason, 
always concealed. There is no preface to explain 
this, or why after an interval of at least five 
years they should now be printed. Talofa, we 
learn, is, in the language of Fiji, ‘‘ Llove you,” 
and is the ordinary greeting of the Fijians. 


Driftwood from Scandinavia. By Lady Wilde. 

(Bentley.) The title of this book is somewhat 
misleading. It is ‘‘ driftwood” undoubtedly, 
and that of a quality which, perhaps, it was 
hardly worthy while to collect and preserve ; 
but very little of it comes ‘‘ from Scandinavia.” 
A large proportion would be more correctly 
described as driftwood from the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute and the History of 
Europe, while not a little of the remainder has 
evenly been picked up by Murray and Baedeker. 
This, however, is not at all an uncommon 
feature in modern books of travel, and we should 
not be disposed to lay much stress upon it if 
the information given was, so far as it went, 
correct. But when, as in this case, almost every 
page contains the most startling inaccuracies 
and exaggerations, we must admit our total 
inability to discover any good end which the 
production of such a volume is likely to further. 
An idea of its general style may be formed from 
the following examples :— 
“.,. . we may formulise [sic] thus — Love gives 
soul to a woman, but takes it from a man. This 
is assuming what, indeed, is true ; that man always 
bestows his love, by preference, on fair Undinés 
[sie] without souls. . .. What the result would be 
if a man of genius wedded a priestess of the eternal 
fire. we have few means of ascertaining. ... We 
may imagine, indeed, the possibility of a beautiful, 
lotuy, soaring spirit standing ever beside man in 
the combat of life.. . . But this is but a fabulous 
hypothesis ; for, as we have said, man always loves 
earthward, and when united to the soulless 
Undiné, quickly vanishes with her into the ocean 
of inanity. . . . There is no hope for him. He can- 
not resist the fatal miasma of common-place. He 
eee ever into the dull abyss of mediocrity ”’ 
p. 98). 

‘*Germany,” we are told (p. 233), 

‘* is the sandy deposit of an ocean which once must 
have overflowed it, and out of the sediment the 
German population has evidently been formed, 
mere rolled-up balls of sand, heavy and colourless, 
without type or form or feature worth mentioning. 
On the railroads and at other public places where 
crowds gather together, I never could distinguish 
the back from the front of a German head, and 
talked to both hemispheres indiscriminately—hair, 
eyes, skin, all being of the one colour, and the 
features quite inappreciable. This monotone is 
depressing to a soul that loves colour and strong 
contrasts.”’ 

But Lady Wilde admits that ‘if the Berlin 
ladies are not handsome, they have often a 
mystic, dreamy, prophetic, Ossianic look,” and 
“can inspire a grand passion,” though they are 
‘‘doomed to wear huge, ungainly bonnets,” 
because they heads are ‘“‘ globular” instead of 
being “‘ ophidian.” Lady Wilde gives us clearly 
to understand that she is an Irishwoman, and 
that she has no particular love for England, 
whose ‘‘ population seems divided but into two 
classes—masters and toilers, aristocrats aud 
slaves.” ‘‘ Intellect,” she observes, 


‘as such, is the least honoured of all God’s gifts 
in England, especially literary power when mani- 
fested by a woman... the female writers of 








England work in obscurity, live undecorated, un- 
recognised, and unhonoured, and die without any 
national tribute to their genius or memory.” 

As we have said, there is but little about Scan- 
dinavia proper, but that little contains the 
most amazing statements. Thus we are told, 
in all seriousness, that salmon is eaten “‘ raw and 
fresh, just taken from the water”; that “all 
Scandinavians speak low, and never laugh” ; 
that the ‘‘ magical instruments and witch 
drums ” of the Lapps are “still used for con- 
juring purposes, and held in much dread by the 
Norse peasants, who ”’ (the italics are ours) ‘‘ are 
even now secretly addicted to many of the old pagan 
rites and superstitions” ; and that their religion 
‘‘is a very passive agent in the national life” 
of one of the most sincerely pious races in 
Europe. It is much easier to laugh at a book 
of this kind than to discover its merits or 
‘literary power.” It has, however, some good 
points, the best features being some translations 
of Swedish and German ballads, while here and 
there the author lays aside ‘‘fine writing,” 
and discourses in a bright and chatty style 
which is far more natural, and therefore far 
more pleasing and appropriate. 

One and a Half in Norway: a Chronicle of 
Small Beer. By Either and Both. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) This book exactly fulfils 
the promise held out in its sub-title. No doubt 
it will be found entertaining by the friends of 
the authors, but we do not see why a wider 
publicity should have been sought for it. The 
title is an allusion to the fact that in Norway 
a husband and wife travelling together are 
charged a fare and a half—a convenient ar- 
rangement which the travellers endeavoured to 
get extended to the cost of meals, but, unfor- 
tunately, without success. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish imme- 
diately The European Concert in the Eastern 
Question. In this work Prof. Holland has 
brought together, from the voluminous collec- 
tions in which they are practically inaccessible, 
the Treaties and other documents which are the 
official record of the action of the Great Powers 
with reference to the Ottoman Empire. These 
documents are fully annotated, and are so 
printed as to render easily distinguishable 
clauses which are still in force from clauses 
which have ceased to be operative. They are 
grouped under the following heads: Greece; 
Samos and Crete; Egypt; the Lebanon; the 
Balkan Peninsula, &c.; and each group of 
texts is preceded by an introductory sketch. 
It is hoped that the volume may prove a useful 
work of reference both to the practical politician 
and to the student of recent history. 


CANON CREIGHTON has been elected a fellow 
of the Societ’ Romana di Storia Patria. 

Mr. M. E. SADLER, of Trinity College, is 
giving a course of lectures at Oxford this term 
on ‘The Wages Question, with Special Refer- 
ence to Trades Unions and Co-operation.” 


Pror. Masson’s two lectures on Carlyle, 
Personally and in his Writings, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. GEORGE Bompas’s Life of Frank T, 
Buckland is announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. as nearly ready. 

Amone the forthcoming publications of the 
Clarendon Press is a work on Shakspere 
criticism by Mr. R. G. Moulton. The full 
title suggests the double purpose of the book : 
Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist: a Popular 
Illustration of the Principles of Scientific 
Criticism. The popular side of the work con- 
sists in a series of studies of leading plays. 
These studies exhibit Shakspere in the light of 
an artist in drama, especially emphasising 





elements of interest neglected ordinary 
readers, such as Shakspere’s a of plot 
and constructive skill. The rest of the work 
puts the claim of literary criticism to a place 
in the circle of the inductive sciences. The 
great obstacle to the recognition of this claim 
it finds in the unscientific character of the 
judicial method, which has dominated criticism 
through the influence of journalism ; from such 
‘‘ judicial criticism” it proceeds to distinguish 
a criticism of investigation, and to determine 
its principal features from analogy with other 
inductive sciences. Four chapters then apply 
this method to Shakspere, giving a sketch of 
dramatic criticism as an inductive science; 
with its three leading divisions, interest of 
character, of ion, and of plot. The work 
is constructed with a view to its use as an 
educational manual, supplying the methodical 
treatment of subject-matter and art, which in 
annotated editions of Shakspere’s plays are 
passed over for notes on his language and 
allusions. For this purpose the book is fur- 
nished with detailed references, indexes, &c. ; 
and the matter introduced is confined to a 
small number of plays within the compass of 
the young student. 

A NEW novel by Miss C. M. Yonge, in two 
volumes, is announced by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. for publication this month. The title is 
The Two Sides of the Shield. 


A GERMAN translation, by Anna Helms, of 
Lady Brassey’s In the T'rades, the Tropics and 
the Roaring Forties, is to be published shortly 
by Hirt of Leipzig. 

Mr. JAMES THORNTON, of Oxford, who 
recently issued a reprint of the Leviathan, 
announces editions of two less known works of 
Hobbes—The Elements of Law and the Behe- 
moth. The latter is described as being “for 
the first time edited after the original MS., 
with many additions and corrections,” by Dr. 
Ferdinand Tonnies. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will issue in a 
few days a second edition of Mr. Charles Mar- 
vin’s work (rodekoff’s Ride to Herat. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have just pub- 
lished a translation of Homer’s ‘‘ Iliad,” books 
I. to VI., by Mr. A. 8S. Way, Head Master of 
Wesley College, Melbourne, author of ‘‘The 
Odyssey of Homer done into English Verse.” 


Messrs. KEGAN PAuL, TRENCH & Co. will 
publish immediately a new novel, entitled 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife, by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lorimer: a Sketch.” As in the case of her 
former novel, the authorship will be veiled 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Lucas Malet,” but 
it is gradually becoming known that the writer 
is the daughter of a distinguished man of 
letters. 

Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL have in the press 
a work entitled The Ways of Women, in one 
volume; a new novel in three volumes, Who 
was then the Gentleman? by Compton Reade; 
and a couple of one-volume novels—A True 
Marriage, by Emily Spender, and Vera Nevill, 
by Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press will 
shortly issue a revised and enlarged edition of 
Schiller’s Historische Skizzen, annotated by Dr. 
Buchheim. The new edition will contain a 
map illustrating the famous siege of Antwerp. 


Mr. Mutt, whose emendations of the text 
of Milton were recently published, has treated 
in a similar manner the text of Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” of which he will issue next week 
a copiously annotated edition. Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. are the publishers. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. are preparing for 
issue a series of popular standard works which 
they will publish in monthly volumes under 
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the title o 
object will be to provide a ————— col- 


“*Cassell’s Red Library.” The 


lection of recreative works by leading English, 
Scotch, Irish, and American writers, well 
printed in clear type, and published at a price 
which will debar no reader from possessing 
them. 


THE Jewish Pulpit is the title of a new 
monthly publication, the first number of which 
has just been issued from the office of the 
Jewish Chronicle. Eaeh number will contain a 
sermon by a Jewish divine. That for the 
present month is by Prof. Marks, on ‘‘ King 
Hezekiah’s Passover: a Jewish Lesson for the 
Present Time.” 


Messrs. S. W. PartripcEe & Co., announce 
that they will, in future, publish Great Thoughts 


from Master Minds, in conjunction with Messrs. 


Woodford Fawcett & Co., of New Bridge 
Street. 


MEssRs. PARTRIDGE also announce for im- 
mediate publication a new volume by Lady 
Hope, entitled Down in the Valley; Teresa’s 
Secret, by Laura M. Lane; a Life of General 
Gordon for young readers, by Abraham King- 
don (‘‘ Shilling Biographical Series”’), four new 
volumes of the ‘“ Dove Series,”’ and the 
first six volumes in ‘‘The Pretty Gift-book 
Series.”” The last-mentioned booklets will each 
consist of forty-eight pages, demy 18mo, con- 
taining forty-six illustrations, neatly bound in 
attractive boards, and issued at 3d. each. 


THE next additions to the Clarendon Press 
Series will be the Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides, edited for the use of upper and 
middle forms by Mr. C. S. Jerram; and 
Voltaire’s Mérope, and a Selection from Edgar 
Quinet’s Letters to his Mother, edited by Mr. 
George Saintsbury. 


THE Report of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
for the year 1884, states that, inclusive of the 
American and foreign members, the society 
now numbers 302 members. The subscriptions 
received during the year amount to £284 19s, 6d. 
This amount includes £115 10s. for life sub- 
scriptions, and this sum has been invested, 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison and the Rev. C. H 
Middleton - Wake being appointed trustees. 
The committee propose undertaking the fol- 
lowing work during the present year—(1) To 
continue to agitate, and, if possible, settle, the 
copyright question; (2) when the copyright 
question has been settled, to promote a bill for 
the registration of titles; (3) to extend the 
operations of the society in every direction; (4) 
to prepare draft agreements of various kinds 
for the convenience of authors; (5) to compile 
aud publish full and accurate information on 
the various methods of publishing and their 
respective merits. Mr. Underdown, the hon- 
orary counsel of the society, has been instructed 
to prepare the draft of a bill relating to copy- 
right, based on those of Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Daldy and on the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1878. The unsettled state of public 
affairs renders it impossible to say whether the 
Bill can be introduced during the present ses- 
sion. The report concludes with stating a few 
of the instances of disputes between authors 
and publishers which have come to the know- 
ledge of the committee, showing the need which 
exists for the operations of the society. In 
some of these cases (none of which had to do 
with what are generally recognised as high- 
class publishing houses) the committee have 
taken active steps for the author, and in others 
they have advised the applicants as to the 
course they should follow. 


THE last addition to the ‘ Parchment 
Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) is The 
Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 








This is not a harmony of the three synoptical 





gospels, as might be inferred from the title; 
nor is it a new translation, with comment, like 
Dr. Cheyne’s Book of Psalms in the same series. 
It is simply a reprint of the Authorised Version, 
recast in paragraphs without regard to chapter 
or verse. In respect of punctuation, initial 
capitals, and mode of indicating metrical 
quotations, the example of the revisers has 
been largely followed. The greatest novelty is 
the use of inverted commas for all passages in 
oratio recta, and of italics for quotations that 
are not indented. The general result, as may 
be imagined, is an odd mingling of the old 
with the new. If the book were likely to be 
widely read, we might complain of the needless 
difficulties caused by the omission of any clue 
to the familiar mode of reference by chapter 
and verse. It is printed in bolder type than 
most of the other volumes in the ‘ Parchment 
Library,” and has no frontispiece. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN’s pamphlet, ‘ Shall 
Russia have Penjdeh?” is being translated 
into Russian, German, and French. The Rus- 
sian edition will appear next week. 


A CHEAP edition of the facsimile of the De 
Imitatione Christi is announced to be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, uniform with his 
editions of Walton, Herbert, and Bunyan. 


Wirt the May issue of The Junior Liberal 
Review, the monthly official journal of the 
Junior Liberal Movement, a new feature will 
be added, in the form of a series of articles 
by prominent members of the Liberal party 
upon subjects in which they are particularly 
interested. Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., is con- 
tributing the first article, on ‘‘Social Reform 
versus Socialism.” 


A RuvssIAN correspondent records the publi- 
cation of two volumes of ems, which he 
regards as a symptom of a wholesome reaction 
from the disposition to employ verse as a 
vehicle for political sentiments, which has been 
dominant in Russian poetry for the last twenty 
years. The first of these volumes, by 8. Nad- 
son, consists of studies of character and emotion. 
The most important poem of the collection is 
entitled ‘‘ Judas,” and has been highly praised 
by the Russian press. The other volume is by 
8. Froug,a young Israelite, who has endeavoured 
to find poetry in what Russians generally would 
regard as the most unpromising material possible 
—thelife of the Jewish community in Russia. 
In spite of the strong prejudice which such an 
attempt has to encounter, the originality and 
power of M. Froug’s poems has, our corre- 
spondent says, received wide and cordial recog- 
nition. 


THE magnificent topographical and genea- 
logical library formed by the late Mr. Leonard 
Lawrie Hartley, of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, 
and St. Leonards-on-Sea, is about to be dis- 
persed by public auction. English topography 
is its chief feature, and it contains in this class 
not only large paper and specially illustrated 
copies of county histories, but also such rarities 
as Hal’s ‘‘ Cornwal,” and the still more scarce 
‘* Collections concerning the Manor of Marden,” 
of Lord Coningsby. But to many collectors 
the great attraction will be the copy of 
Clutterbuck’s ‘‘ Hertfordshire,” enlarged by 
the late Mr. John Morice to the extent of ten 
volumes by the addition of 1,053 original land- 
scapes, architectural views and portraits, by the 
Bucklers and other artists, and 1,433 drawings 
of arms emblazoned by Dowse and others, besides 
upwards of 550 prints by Houbraken, Vertue, 
Bartolozzi, Cooke, Pye, Le Keux, and other 
engravers. There are also a folio volume con- 
taining 314 water-colour drawings of Churches 
in Northamptonshire ; an unique collection of 
Henry Davy’s Suffolk Etchings; Dallaway and 
Cartwright’s ‘‘ Western Sussex,” illustrated 
with ninety-six original drawings by Buckler, 





and more than 850 coats of arms from the 
Morice Library; Sharp’s “Illustrations of 
Coventry,” with several unpublished additions ; 
the Shropshire MSS. collected during the earlier 
years of the last century by William Mytton, 
of Halston; and the valuable genealogical 
MSS. of the late Colonel Chester. To these 
are added many books in other departments of 
literature, which will attract notice, the most 
important of which are a good copy of the first 
folio edition of Shakspere; the only copy 

rinted upon vellum of Le Vaillant’s ‘‘ Oiseaux 

’Afrique,” the plates of which are beautifully 
coloured; the excessively rare ‘‘ Topographie 
Frangoise”’ of Claude Chastillon, published in 
Paris in 1641; and acomplete set of Gould’s 
Zoological Works, splendidly bound in morocco 
by Bedford. The descriptive catalogue has 
been compiled by Mr. J. C. Anderson, and will 
form two volumes in octavo. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on April 25 a paper was read on 
‘***2 Henry VI.’ and ‘ The Contention’ ” by Mr. 
J. W. Mills, who thought there was some- 
thing to be said for Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
theory that ‘‘ The Contention ” was ‘‘a garbled 
and spurious version” of ‘‘2 Henry VI.” by 
“someone who had not access to a perfect 
copy of the original.” But if it was to be 
assumed that ‘‘ The Contention” was the older 
play, Mr. Mills considered that the balance of 
evidence was in favour of the theory that a 
large portion of it was by Marlowe (Shakspere 
contributing the Cade scenes), and that some of 
the alterations and additions found in “2 Henry 
VI.” were certainly by Greene, and others prob- 
ably by Shakspere. A historical paper by the 
Rev. H. P. Stokes, on ‘‘ Dame Eleanor Cobham, 
Duchess of Gloucester,” was also read. 








A TRANSLATION. 
CATULLUS XXXIV. 


Boys and maidens undefiled 
We are in Diana’s ward ; 
To Diana, boy and maid 
Undefiled, sing we! 
O Latonia, mighty child 
Of almighty Jove, our lord, 
Whom thy Delian mother laid 
By her olive-tree, 


Queen of hills that thou mightst be, 
Mistress of sequestered glens, 
Lady of the forests green 
And the sounding streams, 
Light-bestower title thee 
Women in their travail-pains, 
Thou art titled Threeway Queen, 
Moon with borrowed beams. 


Goddess measuring the year 
In thy path with wax and wane, 
Thou the peasant’s dwelling-place 
Fillest with good store. 
By whatever name be dear 
Be thou hallowed, and the strain 
Of old Romulus with grace 
Prosper as of yore ! 


W. G. HEADLAM. 








OBITUARY, 


Tue death of Mr. Alfred Kingston, which 
took place on April 24, will be felt by many 
who, having need to consult the treasures of the 
Record Office, never failed to find in him a ready 
helper, always prepared to interrupt his own 
work to facilitate theirs. As secretary for many 
years to the Camden Society, in which post 
he succeeded Mr. Thoms, he contributed 
much to its successful working. His strong 
common-sense and the ready tact which was in 
reality the outflow of a generous and sym- 
pathetic spirit, gave him no inconsiderable 
influence at the meetings of the Council, and 





he carried the same spirit into his correspond- 
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ence with the members. He was always on 
the watch to protest against ill-considered 
schemes, even when they obtained influential 
support. He was one of those men, in short, 
whose power is felt without ever being ob- 
truded. It will indeed be difficult to replace 
him. He was one who was beloved by all who 
knew him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MERTON PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Oxford : April 27, 1885. 

The letters of Messrs. Skeat and Sweet are 
surely somewhat utopian and unreasonable. 
No scientific frontier-line can ever be drawn 
between English language and ~—— litera- 
ture. They are like soul and body: you 
cannot love and cherish the one, and neglect 
the other. If the subject be vast, almost 
unfathomable, they who have made it so must 
be blamed—English poets, historians, men of 
genius in thought, word and deed, an unbroken 
series, centuries Jong. 

Again, the founders of the present chair are 

not mere thoughtless title-brewers: analogy 
swe to Englishmen) cries aloud in _ their 
avour. We have professors of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, &c., language and litera- 
ture being of course included in their courses ; 
and, as it is so, why should the candidates for a 
chair of English be sentenced off-hand and 
branded as impostors for presenting themselves 
for such a post? In good truth, Art is long 
and Life short. Look down the lecture-list of 
this or any other university, and there is not a 
single subject professed but is infinitely greater 
than the grasp of its professor, peerless though 
he be. And sub-division will not avail against 
this fact. Found two professorships on the 
left hind wing of a fly, chalk out with care 
and carefully prescribe to each his province, 
and the full knowledge of that tiny fragment 
will still be beyond the ken of our specialist 
professor, and, indeed, of any mortal man. 

Besides, what hinders or prevents the ex- 
istence of a dozen professors of English? We 
have here two professors of no small part of 
the world’s history—the Regius and Chichele 
professors. May we not hope to see X, Y, 
and Z professors of English, besides the Merton 
one? If we had a score there is work for them 
all. The man willing and able, and the money 
found, the name will be no obstacle. 

I remember words of Goethe, something to 
this purport: ‘“‘They are fighting beak and 
claws,” says he, “ as to which of us, Schiller or 
myself, is the greater poet, as if it mattered a 
jot. Silly mortals to be emp omy over us, 
instead of thanking the gods they have two 
such fellows at all.” And I cannot help thinking 
that students of English language and English 
literature should rather thank the gods they 
have at last an Oxford Chair of English than 
quibble over its title or scope. If we get a 
good man into the chair he will use his liberty 
wisely. 

As to Mr. Sweet’s theory that the English 
universities are sunk in sloth, that Englishmen 
have allowed ‘‘the Germans” to annex the 
whole study of English, one might find a 
good deal to say without going far. May I, as 
a foreigner who came to England twenty years 
ago with very little knowledge on any subject, 
and none on that which this chair is founded 
to supply, speak to my own individual ex- 
perience? I have learnt a hundred times more 
from English books and English friends (Mr. 
Sweet himself among the number) than I have 





gotten, since I came here, from all the Germans 
and Scandinavians put together. Great as is 
and ever must be our veneration for the 
‘* Deutscher Gelehrter” of the good old type, 
it is not beside the mark to say that of late 
years the Germans have betaken themselves 
somewhat over-much to the dry bones of 
learning, and I have, for my part, found more 
knowl of the living soul of things among 
the English, who have broader sympathies, 
wider and more human culture, and, bold as it 
may seem to say 80, a understanding in 
many branches of knowledge. 
G. VIGFUssoN, 








THE SQUIRE PAPERS. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: April 27, 1885. 

In the course of the minute, if somewhat 
near-sighted, criticism to which the Squire 
Papers have been subjected, one important 
argument against their genuineness has been 
urged upon which I have not hitherto made 
any remark. Itis the apparent occurrence of 
double Christian names or double surnames in 
the lists of the troopers. If these were real I 
should regard them as indications of the spuri- 
ousness of the lists. But when we know how 
these lists were drawn up, the phenomenon is 
easily explained. In the first glass, we must 
bear in mind that Carlyle’s correspondent in- 
formed him that the alphabetical arrangement 
was his own. This transcription and re- 
arrangement would alone account for what I 
believe to be simply errors of the copyist. But 
I can explain them more satisfactorily, The 
four instances of double names are— 

** Peter A. Money 
Thos. Christian Lowger 
Price Stephen Read 
Wm. Valentine Thurton.”’ 

The first of these I put down to a mere slip 
of the pen. The transcriber began writing A 
instead of the first of the M, and did not 
strike it out. Exactly the same thing occurs in 
another part of the list. He began writing A 
instead of M, but in this case put his pen 
through it. I will now deal with the three 
remaining instances. There are lying before me 
two lists of the officers in the army under the 
command of Essex, both printed in 1642. In 
one of these the names are arranged in columns, 
in the other they are printed across the page. 
Generally speaking, both Christian name and 
surname are given, but frequently the surname 
occurs alone. Thus I find, in ‘‘ Colonell Hollis 
his Regiment,” among the captains— 


and among the lieutenants— 
** Tho.2Lawrence 

Samuel.”’ 
In the other list, in ‘‘ Colonell John Hambden 
his Regiment,” the captains are— 
‘* Richard Ingoldesbe, Nicholls, Arnett, John 
Stiles, Raymant. Robert Farrington, Morris.” 
Now supposing the original list from which 
Carlyle’s correspondent copied was in 
either of these ways, and that he found 


** Thos. Christian 
Lowger 
Pri 


ce 
Stephen Read 
Wm. Valentine 
Thurton,”’ 

or, 
‘Thos. Christian, Lowger, Price, Stephen Read, 
Wm. Valentine, Thurton,’’ 
nothing would be easier than for him to 
attach the surname, which had no Christian 
name, to the names which preceded or followed, 
and so cause the appearance of the double 
name, And I have little doubt this is what 
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actually happened, for the copyist was evidently 
not a skilful or accurate man. 

With re to the important question of 
whether mwell could or could not have 
asked Squire to buy him a “cravat” in 1643, I 
think those who find a difficulty in this are 
under the impression that by a cravat is 
meant one of those which are seen in por- 
traits with long falling lace ends. These, 
no doubt, did not come in fashion till after 
the Restoration. But what Cromwell wanted 
was an article of military dress, and not “a 
new French foppery,” as Prof. Gardiner de- 
scribes it, misreading Skinner’s description. 
Skinner says it was ‘‘sudarium linteum com- 
plicatum, viatoribus et militibus usitatum, vox 
cum re ipsi nuper civitate nostra donata.” 
This clearly implies that it was not of a 
civilian’s dress, but something which would 
probably ward off a sword cut. By substituting 
“levitate”? for ‘‘ civitate,”? Prof. Gardiher Bot 
the idea of ‘“‘ French foppery,” though what 
‘levitate nostra donata” would mean I am 
at a loss to understand. My own copy of 
Skinner, and two others I have consulted, all 
read ‘‘ civitate.” And here, for the present, I 
leave the Squire controversy. 

W. ALDIs WRIGHT. 


Bromley, Kent: April 29, 1885. 
Mr. Nutt’s correction of levitate to civitate 
was quite right, and I am sorry that my hasty 
post-card to him should have got into print. 
Through Mr. Aldis Wright’s kindness I have 
had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Carlyle’s 
correspondence on the subject of the papers, 
and as I understand that there is a probability 
that it may appear in print, I shall reserve 
anything further that I hove to say in support 
of my argument till these letters are generally 

accessible. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 








London: April 29, 1885. 

Mr. Goodman’s letter throws much light on 
this mysterious affair, though hardly in the 

‘way he considers it does. It proves that a 
William Squire (no doubt Carlyle’s corre- 
spondent), who died at Yelverton, in Norfolk, 
about 1880, was possessed, before 1840, of a 
Prayer-book “with title-page gone,” but 
bearing a MS. date of 1627, and having 
‘Samuel Squire,” of ‘‘ Thrapstone,” written on 
an “interposed fiyleaf,” and was, also before 
1840, a ‘‘ very diligent collector . . . concern- 
ing the pedigree of the Squire family,” and had 
the Prayer-book rebound ‘‘and his arms em- 
blazoned on the inside of the cover and numer- 
ous sheets of MS. containing the genealogical 
information he had collected bound up with 
it.” 

In a man like this, experienced in pedigree 
work and research, we get a glimpse of one 
much more competent to concoct the Squire 
letters than the innocent and half-witted per- 
son described by Carlyle, and also one very 
unlikely to destroy family documents of such 
high interest and value in proving his pedigree. 
Perhaps some herald can tell us whether the 
Huntingdon family of Squire were entitled to 
arms? I cannot trace that they were so. If 
they were not, the fact of the collector assuming 
and emblazoning arms on his book would be 
suggestive. 

The fact (if it be one) that there was a real 
Samuei Squire temp. Cromwell is no proof of 
the authenticity of the letters put forward under 
his name. As to the argument that no one 
would forge in order to destroy them, 200 folio 
pages of diary, I should like better proof that 
the 200 pages ever existed, forged or otherwise. 

Mr. Aldis-Wright has kindly produced, to 
those interested in the controversy, the original 
letters to Carlyle from William Squire, of Yar- 
mouth, enclosing the disputed documents. 
Squire describes himself_as educated at Oundle, 





and living at Peterborough when a boy, as 
having come up to London about 1840 to settle 
in business, as afterwards having had some 
sort of business at Norwich, and as living in 
1847 first at 3 Alfred Terrace, and next at 
1 Regent Road, Yarmouth. 

Exhaustive inquiries as to the former history 
and credibility of William Squire are now being 
made with the view of testing his statements, 
and, till they are closed, would it not be as well 
to suspend the discussion as to the authenticity 
of the letters themselves? Meanwhile, any 
information about the man himself would be 
very acceptable. WALTER RYE. 








THE LAST OF THE GOETHES. 
Hastings: April 27, 1885. 

When spending the summer of 1871 in 
Weimar I was one of the fortunate habitués of 
the Frau von Goethe’s little salon in the big 
Goethe Haus, familiar, externally, at least, to 
Weimar tourists. Both grandsons of Goethe 
were then living, though, at the time I speak 
of, only Herr Walther was in Weimar. He 
was a middle-aged man, very courtly and 
agreeable in manner, speaking English with 
ease, and liking English society. There was 
certainly a likeness to the poet to be traced in 
his features. We, 1.¢., the half-dozen English 
visitors invited to partake of tea and brown 
bread and butter in the Frau von Goethe's 
pretty rooms on the ground floor, were never 
by any chance whatever invited to get so much 
as a peep at the enchanted chambers on the 
upper storey in which the greatest poet and 
writer of our epoch spent his last years. I 
never met but one acquaintance in Weimar who 
had seen them. However, it was a deeply 
interesting experience to chat with Goethe’s 
daughter-in-law of the grand days of Weimar 
gone by, and to hear her and her son talk, as 
they liked to do, of ‘‘ my father,” ‘‘my nd- 
father.” Herr Walther was intimately ac- 
quainted with English literature, very artistic, 
and an accomplished musician. 

Both grandsons of the poet were said to be 
men of unusual abilities and accomplishments, 
but, as an old Weimaraner said to me, 
‘‘ eclipsed by the shadow of that mighty tree.” 
Too much was expected of them. And, accord 
ing to all accounts, other circumstances had 
helped to keep them in the background. 

Ottilie von Goethe was a bad financier. There 
had been money troubles and mortifications, so, 
at least, folks said. However, all the royal and 
distinguished guests who visited Weimar paid 
their homage to Goethe’s family, and at the little 
réunions I have mentioned the Grand Duke and 
Duchess would drop in without ceremony. It 
is to be presumed that the Goethe rooms, as 
well as the summer-house in the park in which 
were written those wonderful love-letters to 
the Frau von Stein, will now be thrown open 
to the public, adding one charm more to one of 
the most attractive little capitals in Europe. 
The Goethe Haus is tenanted by the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, for fifty years an intimate friend of 
Carlyle. M. BetHAM-EDWARDS. 








A WORD WANTED. 

Venice : April 22, 1885. 
I am much obliged to your correspondents 
for their various suggestions. The choice 
seems to lie between excerpt, exprint and 
deprint. The first, though already in partial 
use, is objectionable on the ground of its 
having already acquired another meaning; the 
second is, perhaps, the most expressive, but I 
think not so euphonious as the third. The 
final selection will doubtless be determined by 
the adoption of some one of these terms in the 
columns of the ACADEMY, which has frequent 

occasions to notice such private impressions. 
Isaac TAYLOR, 


TWO QUERIES. 


London: April 22, 1885, 

_Iam obliged to Don Vicente de Arona for 
his correction. I should have written ‘was 
said to have been born.” The point of my 
suggestion was not as to the actual fact, but as 
to what Ben Jonson may possibly have thought ; 
now it was a common belief that Cervantes was 
born at Lucena, near Cordova. It is only at a 
period comparatively recent that the claims of 
Alcala’ de Henares have been proved to put 
aside those of the six other cities, which, as in 
the cases of Homer and of Don Quixote himself 
(see conclusion of the second part), did ‘“ con- 
test, quarrel, and dispute among themselves the 
honour to have produced him.” I put forward 
the bare possibility of Ben Jonson having 
Cervantes in his mind, with the intention rather 
of overthrowing than of sustaining that hypo- 
thesis, an hypothesis which is the more difficult 
to support, as the early English writers give 
us no information, or at least I have found 
none either in Shelton’s translation (1620) nor 
in Gayton’s Festivous Notes wpon Don Quixot 
(1664). Till, therefore, some other candidate 
appears, it may, I think, be concluded that 
Jonson’s “‘him of Cordova dead” refers to 
Seneca, as I originally suggested; and I am 
glad to see that Sefior de Arona agrees with 
me. G. A. GREENE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 4, 4 p.m. Asiatic: ‘The Vernacula 
terature and Folk-Lore of the Panjaub,” by Mr. 

H. Thornton. 

5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 


Meeting. 
shan Mite, lech mite: “The ‘Th 
p.m, i tute : e eory 
Natural Selection and the Theory of Design,” b 
the Rev. Prof. Duns. ~ d 
8p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, *‘ Manu- 
facture of Toilet Soaps,” by Dr. R. C. Alder Wright. 

TUESDAY, May 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Diges- 
tion and Nutrition,” by Prof. Gamgee. 

7p.m. Society of Architects. 

8p.m, Civil eers : Adjourned discussion : 
“Mechanical In tors,” by Prof. H. 8. Hele 
Shaw; “ The Signalling of the London and North- 

Western Railway,” by Mr. A. M. Thompson, 

8.30 p.m. as: “The Theory of Sexual 
Dimorphism,”’’ ‘a . Jean Stolamann; “ Hyper- 
trophy and its Value in Evolution,” Mr. 
Bland Sutton; ‘‘ The Remains of .—- ic 8 
of Bird (Gastornis Klaasseni) from the Lower 
Beds near Croydon.” 

WEDNESDAY, Ma: mtb a Society of Arts: “ Nobert’s 
Ruling M. e,” by Mr. J. yall, jun. 

THURSDAY, May7,3p.m. Royal Institution : “Natural 
Forces and Energies,” b f. Tyndall. 

4.30p.m. Royal ety. 

5 2a. Hellenic: “A Silver Statuette in the 
British Museum,” by Mr. E. A. er; “* Ulysses 
and the Sirens,” by J. E. Ha mn. 

8 p.m. vil Engineers: ‘‘ Theory and Practice 
of Hydro-mechanics,”’ by Sir Edward Reed. 

8p.m. Linnean: * Germination of Seeds after 
long submersion in Salt Water,” by Mr. James J. 
White; “‘ Fossil Ferns of the British Basalts,” by 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Election of Fellows; “The 
Action of the Copper-Zinc Couple on ic 
Bodies (Part x)—Benzine Bromide,’’ by Dr. J. H. 
G tone and Mr. Tribe; ‘* Researches onthe 

— Loe oy be Paes my jr ay of a 

m Compounds an eir Absorption Spectra,” by 
Prot. W. N. ley; “‘Some Points in the Com- 
position of Soils, with Results illustrating the 
Sources of Fertility of Manitoba Prairie Soils,” by 
Mr. J. B. Lawes and Prof. Gilbert. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fray, May 8.8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 
8p.m. New Shakspere : Musical Entertainment. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Ancient and Modern 

Methods of Treating Epidemics of Smaljl-pox in 
India,” by Mr. Robert Pringle. 

9 p.m. Roya) Institution: “ Adaptation to 
Surroun as a Factor in Animal Development,” 
by Mr. W. F. R. Weldon. 

SATURDAY. May 9, 3 — Royal Institution: ‘“ Fir- 
Trees and their Allies,” by Mr. W. Carruthers. 
8p.m. Physical: M at Bristol, ‘‘ Evapo- 

ration and Dissociation,” by Prof. W. mp 

Dr. 8. pba £ “ A Self-recording Stress and Strain 

Indicator,” by Prof. H. 8. Hele Shaw; “ A Modei 

Illustrating the Pro tion of the Electromagnetic 

Wave,” and * A New Curve Writer,” by Prof. 8. P. 

Thompson ; “ Note on the so-called Silent Discharge 

of Ozone Generators,” by Mr. W. A. Shenstone, 
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SCIENCE. 


Lectures and Essays. By H. Nettleship. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tue Corpus Professor of Latin has done 
well to prefix to his collection of lectures and 
essays—some new, but most reprinted—his 
memorable lecture on Moritz Haupt. In 
giving an account of the “‘ chips” of not the 
least active of the Oxford workshops during 
the last six years, it was right that he should 
indicate the standard and methods of a 
University professor’s work, and this can be 
done better by a concrete example than by 
many abstract disquisitions. What Haupt 
was at Berlin, and Ritschl in yet higher 
degree at Bonn and Leipzig, this is evidently, 
in the judgment of Prof. Nettleship, what 
the leading teachers of a great university 
should aspire to be. The conditions are not, 
indeed, the same in England as they are 
abroad. Probably the great majority of the 
undergraduates that yearly go up from our 
grammar schools are much less fitted, in spite 
of some important advantages, to follow 
teaching of the highest character than the 
abiturients of the German gymnasia. And 
certainly, however well they may be fitted 
for it, they will be little inclined to it, unless 
it is made to bear very directly upon “‘ greats” 
or the tripos. A university professor will 
have to be contented, as a rule, if the picked 
students are attracted to follow his higher 
work, when the tyranny of examinations is 
overpast ; and if, for the meanwhile, he can be 
doing something to show how much freshness 
may be given to the most hackneyed themes 
by a wider learning and a more thoroughly 
disciplined taste. 

Prof. Nettleship’s volume may be divided 
into two fairly equal parts, corresponding 
pretty well to these two sides of a university 
professor’s duty under the conditions at 
present holding in England. For the first half 
he is dealing with such well-worn subjects as 
Cicero, Catullus, Vergil, and Horace, and 
offering teaching from which no under- 
graduate, however narrow his range, could 
fairly turn as “not in his line.” In the 
latter half he is giving the results of studies 
in a department which he has made peculiarly 
his own, and in which few scholars need be 
ashamed to confess that they can follow him 
only as learners. 

Of the reprinted lectures and essays it is 
not needful to say much. They are not likely 
to have escaped in their original form the 
notice of any one taking interest in the sub- 
jects with which they deal. But it is per- 
missible to express a regret that they do not 
include ‘‘ The Roman Satura,” by no means 
rendered unnecessary by the lecture on “ The 
Earliest Italian Literature,’”’ which covers 
very little of the same ground, or the essay 
on “The Poems of Vergil in Connexion with 
his Life and Times,’ published in 1879. 
These are probably both still obtainable in 
their original form; but the present volume 
is incomplete without them; and they will, 
doubtless, soon pass into the inaccessibility of 
the ‘‘ Suggestions Introductory to a Study of 
the ‘Aeneid’”’ here reprinted. Of the papers 
here published for the first time the most 
important are chap. ii., ‘“‘ Early Italian Civili- 
sation: considered with Especial Reference 
to the Evidence afforded on the Subject by 





the Latin Language,” and chap. vii. contain- 
ing the substance of three lectures on Horace, 
of which only that on the ‘‘ De Arte Poetica” 
has previously appeared. The former of these 
is really a powerful assault upon the doctrine, 
once so generally accepted, but now fast fall- 
ing out of favour, of a period of Graeco-Italian 
unity. It must be remembered, however, 
that the evidence with which Prof. Nettle- 
ship here deals, that drawn from the vocabu- 
lary of Greek and the Italian languages, is 
only a part and indeed a small part of that 
which has to be taken into account in 
determining the question. Phonetics and 
morphology are each far more _ trust- 
worthy guides than even the most careful 
examination of a vocabulary known to us 
only in part, and exposed to a thousand 
transforming influences. Who shall say 
how many missing links with Greece might 
have been preserved, if we had had more 
relics of Umbrian, or how far a newly-intro- 
duced Keltic vocabulary may not have 
extruded words common to Greek and Italian ? 
Mr. Nettleship himself seems to be not uncon- 
scious of the strength that is added to his 
position by considerations which he here 
leaves unnoticed ; at least, the evidence which 
he brings forward is far from sufficient to 
show that ‘‘ the affinities of the Italians were 
stronger with the northern and western 
branches of the Indo-Germanic family than 
with the Hellenes.” Rex, pecus, mare, flos, 
and perhaps the root sa, furnish a slender 
basis for a proposition which is to be alike 
defended and attacked by weightier argu- 
ments than any drawn from such slight cases 
of want of agreement, which may be purely 
accidental. In details, of course, Prof. Nettle- 
ship is thoroughly exact; but is it neces- 
sary to give up the connexion between xpify 
and hordeum? Every step may be shown to 
be legitimate, and both gersta and fordeum 
support Corssen’s identification. By the way, 
one would be glad to know whether fordeum 
was really, as Quintilian says, an older form, 
or, like faedus, a dialectic, and apparently 
an independently diverging, offshoot from a 
primitive gh-. Curtius’s interpretation of 
pontifee as ‘‘road-maker” is passed over, 
though, if sound, it quite removes the 
objection made against the derivation from 
pons on the ground that there were pontifices 
at Praeneste, Alba, and other similarly 
situated towns. If there were no bridges 
there, at any rate there were roads. 

The key-note to Prof. Nettleship’s first 

lecture on Horace is given in the following 
words : 
“It was because of the greatness in him that 
he rose to his lofty eminence; it was because 
his sympathies followed the fortunes of his 
country that his best; poetry has the stamp of 
moral tness; it was because his eye was 
fixed on great models—because he chose to 
dwell in mind and imagination with great men 
—that his writings attained their immortal 
perfection of form.” 


This view surely exceeds in justice at 
least as much as in generosity, the criticism 
which denies to ‘‘ the gentleman usher of the 
court of Augustus” any single strain of 
ennobling enthusiasm. Readers of the 
Acapemy will not need to be reminded that 
Mr. Nettleship cannot accept Mr. Verrall’s 
very ingenious but very baseless re-con- 





struction of “the tragedy in three acts” 
inspired by Melpomene. He replaces it by 
a careful discussion of the historical cir- 
cumstances of every portion of Horace’s 
works which admits of being precisely dated, 
and has made some real contributions, which 
only space prevents me from discussing in 
detail. I may remark that the explanation 
of Epod. ix. 18-19 requires to be expanded. 
It is by no means clear how Mr. Nettleship 
would take the puzzling citae ; and certainly 
in a lecture the force of sinistrorsum would 
have been missed by a hearer who had not 
clearly in his mind the topography of the 
scene. I think too he has rather missed 
the point of Prof. Palmer’s argument, both 
as to the reasons which led Horace, the 
freedman’s son, to avoid political satire, and 
also as to the significance of the names 
chosen or invented—it matters little which 
we say, for Horace doubtless did both choose 
and invent in such cases—to indicate the 
persons satirised. The article on the ‘‘ De Arte 
Poetica” has already received the attention 
which it so well deserved; and the theory 
therein advanced will claim the careful 
consideration of all future editors. I believe 
that it contains a very large element of truth, 
and have accepted without hesitation the view 
of the comparatively early publication of the 
treatise, although it seems to me to follow 
quite as naturally as to precede the first book 
of the Epistles. 

The article which deals with the text of 
Horace contains, among much else of interest, 
a brief but thoroughly convincing criticism of 
Keller’s estimate of the value of the famous 
MSS. V and B. Mr. Nettleship hardly states 
with sufficient force the arguments against V. 
He quotes fourteen cases, in which its reading 
is clearly wrong; but its most recent cham- 
pion, Hoehn, gives no less than twenty-five 
false readings in the Epistles alone. Still, it 
cannot be doubted that the general conclusions 
at which he arrives are those accepted by a 
great majority of competent critics, both in 
England and in Germany; and it is well to 
have the evidence on which they rest stated 
in such a convenient form. But I wish he 
had stated more fully the evidence, positive 
and negative, which has convinced him that 
‘‘all our MSS. are derived, if not from a 
single copy, at least from identical copies of 
the same edition.” If the Blandinian MSS. 
are included, surely the varying readings of 
Sat. i., 6, 131, point to what may fairly be 
called different editions. There is no question 
here of accidental errors of transcription. 

For the essay on the Pro Cluentio there is 
nothing to be offered but hearty thanks, except 
on one point. Itis unkind of Prof. Nettleship 
to refer us to the Pro Caecina, 10, 29 without 
a word of help as to the reading, and the 
puzzling ‘‘ipsa esse.”” He is probably not satis- 
fied with Mr. Ramsay’s explanation that ‘‘ less 
than 53” points to 52, as “the next round 
number above 42”; but he might tell us if 
he accepts Keller’s emendation, or how he 
would deal with a passage so interesting in 
its bearing on the facts of the case of 
Cluentius. 

If nothing is said here as to the later 
essays, it is not because their value is ignored, 
but because even the briefest statement of 
the results arrived at would carry us beyond 
the limits of such a notice as this, Suffice it 
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to say that they bear on every page signs of the 
labor improbus, which is at once the best of 
models and the necessary condition of any 
real addition to our knowledge of writers often 
neglected, but here shown to be capable of 
yielding most valuable fruit. 

A. 8. WILErns. 








“ TIN-YUT” NOT INDIA. 


Tin-Ydt, as a Chinese name for India, and 
specially for North-Eastern India, has appeared 
lately in two valuable works—viz., Prof. Max 
Miiller’s India, what can it teach us (p. 275, n.), 
and Prof. 8, Beal’s Buddhism in China (p. 45). 
Both refer to a paper on ‘‘Intercourse of 
China with Eastern Turkestan,” by Mr. Thos. 
W. Kingsmill (J. R. A. S., 1882) as their 
authority for this statement. I have no time 
to do more than to show by the following in- 
stance—ab wno disce omnes—that the scholars who 
venture to make quotations from that paper, 
without verification, expose themselves to repeat 
egregious blunders. 

Tin-Yét, according to Mr. Kingsmill, “is 
apparently the ancient Sthanesvara, now Oude 
and Rohilkund.” Why it is so we are not told. 
Now the above words in modern Chinese are 
Tien-yueh (and at the Han period 7'sen-vict) 
are found in the She-Ki, B. cxxiii. (by Sema 
Tsien, 163-85 B.c.), which is said to be the 
authority for all the Chinese statements found 
in the paper. But the text of the Chinese 
historian does not bear the construction here 
put upon it, as we shall see directly. The 
subject treated of is the unsuccessful attempts 
made by Chinese envoys, at the end of the 
second century B.c., to reach Bactria through 
India by the south-west. 

‘They, however, heard that, some thousand Ji or 
so to the west, lay a country, where driving ele- 
phants were used, which was named Tien-yueh 
[or Trans-Tien, litt. ‘Tien passing over’], and 
with which the merchants of Shuh (Setchnen) 
carried on a clandestine trade. Thus the Han, 
aiming at the road to Ta Hia, began to com- 
municate with the Tien state” (fo. 7). 

The trade was called clandestine because the 
Shuh traders, being barbarians, could not do 
anything right. The Tien state (Tien Kwoh) 
was Yunnan. Tchwang Kiao, general of King 
Wei, of Tsu, had settled there at the end of 
the fourth century B.c., and taken the leader- 
ship of the natives (see She-Ki, bk. cxvi.). 
The name, which was then pronounced 7'sen 
(and which afterwards became the origin of 
the name ‘‘China ” through the sea trade, as 
I have shown elsewhere), was derived from the 
native name of the lake of Yunnan. 

Everyone may read in the translation made 
by the learned M. Wylie in the Journal of the 
me. ae Institute for August, 1879, 
how scornfully the Chinese envoys were received 
by the mighty King of Tien or Tsen, and how 
some years later the Chinese emperor (109 _ 
invested the same king with Chinese titles an 
+ a a ‘*the people being still entrusted to 

e.” 


The country of Trans-Tien (Sinicé Tien-yueh) 
bordered on the Tien state, and we must look 
for it in the region of Burmah. No certainty 
as to the exact locality can be arrived at; but, 
So far as probability goes, we may say that 
Teng-yueh, otherwise Momien, is the iden- 
tification required, which has nothing to do 
by the Sthanesvara proposed by Mr. Kings- 
mil, 

That was not the only road of trade open to 
the enterprising merchants of Setchuen with 
the south-west and west. We hear of three 
other roads on the west through Setchuen 
which were also tried without success by the 
envoys of the Han Emperor. These roads had 
for their object the main commercial route, of 





which the traders of Shuh had secured the 
exclusive use for themselves. Passing appa- 
rently through Tatsienlu or Darchindo, iya, 
the Brahmaputra and Patna, the merchants of 
Shuh penetrated even further westwards in 
a northern direction, where they met people 
from Tahia (= Bactria), who purcbased direct 
from them. Tchang Kien, the Chinese envoy, 
is most positive as to the meeting in Kientu 
(= Hindu = India), not Shengtu nor Tientu (as 
rectified afterwards in the text under Buddhist 
influence), of the merchants of Tahia with those 
of Shuh. The trade was not of that second- 
and third-hand kind which has been supposed ; 
and we have a material proof of the fact in 
the stone seal of Setchuen or Shuh writing, 
which was found a few years agoin the ruins of 
Harapa, near Lahore. This is attributed by 
Gen. Cunningham on archaeological evidence 
to the fourth century B.c., and is the oldest 
fragment of writing hitherto found in India. 
TERRIEN DE La CoUPERIE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOME NOTES ON ROMAN PRONUNCIATION. 
Rome: April 21, 1885. 

The subject of this letter will interest not 
only Celtic scholars but possibly a good many 
others of the readers of the ACADEMY. In 
writing on the mutation of the consonaats 
which takes place in Sassarese on much the 
same lines as in Welsh, Prince L.-L. Bonaparte 
spoke, if my memory serves me aright, of the 
corresponding phenomenon in the Italian of the 
mainland. He treated the mutation in the latter 
as less advanced, and was content to distinguish 
the consonants as pronounced in strong positions 
and in weak ones respectively. My reproduc- 
tions of his terms is probably inaccurate as I 
only imperfectly understood his words, the facts 
being utterly unfamiliar to me till lately. But 
since I have come here the substance of his 
remarks has been forcibly brought back to my 
mind, and I am happy to be able to illustrate 
the distinction suggested by him by means of 
facts with which each day of my stay at Rome 
familiarises me more and more. To my ear the 
difference between the consonants in a strong 
position and those in a weak one amounts to 
the replacing of the surd mutes hf, t, p, by the 
corresponding sonant onesg, d, b. This is prob- 
ably an exaggeration of the difference; but I 
am only describing the facts as they present 
themselves to me and not trying to meet the 
demands for accuracy which an Ellis or a 
Sweet might be inclined to make. I draw no 
distinction between single words and the case 
of two words pronounced closely together. 
Here are a few instances with the dictionary 
form of the words affected by the mutation 
appended in brackets—(k) la goda (coda), la gosa 
(cosa), quella gosu, una cattiva gosa, bella gosa ! 
le gose nostre, i gavali (cavalli), termi di Garagalla 
(Caracalla), which I have heard so pronounced 
over and over again ; io galcolo (calcolo), carigato 
(caricato), fuoghi ( fuochi), malaghita (malachite), 
Aghille or Aghill’ (Achille), which being seem- 
ingly a favourite name I have frequently heard 
(in the vocative) from the mouths of Roman 
matrons, but I have never heard it pronounced 
Achille, at least spontaneously ; Signora Costa 
(Costa), la guestura (questura), metti guesto 
(questo), and stia gommodo (commodo), both verbs 
being in the imperative mood; (¢) poco dempo 
(tempo), estravaganza di dempu, of which I have 
heard a good deal as it rains every day here, and 
imparare danto (tanto), il povero Dasso (Tasso) ; 
fot | sabore (sapore), troppo boco or troppo bogo 
(poco)—I am not sure which ; and non mi rigordo 
le barole (ricordo, parole), due bunti (punti). My 
instances are very unequally distributed, partly 
because the & sound occurs more frequently, and 
partly, perhaps, owing to some unaccountable 
slowness on my part to catch the others ; and I 





wish to add that I am unable to detect any 
softening of the sonant mutes g,d,b. These 
facts, such as they are, would be of no value 
without some indication of their provenance, 
and I wish, therefore, to state that I can give 
the names of all the speakers from whose 
mouths I have taken the foregoing words, 
except la guestura and due bunti, which I heard 
from a man who happened to be reading from 
a newspaper to his friends on the Pincio. 
With this possible exception all the others are 
native Romans of the educated classes: I ra 4 
in a Roman family and quote from the tal 
of painters, sculptors, professional musicians, 
government officials, and members of their 
respective families. This has the disadvantage 
that I never can get the pronunciation in- 
teresting to me repeated : the moment I ask for 
a phrase or a word to be repeated the flattened 
consonants are immediately sharpened for my 
benefit up to the eae of “correct” 
Italian; so I have to watch careless conversa- 
tions between two Romans and catch what I 
can as it proceeds. Unfortunately, I am not 
proficient enough in the language to follow the 
rapid speech of persons of the working classes ; 
but I have so far succeeded as to find that the 
flattening of the surd mutes takes place in their 
pronunciation also: in fact, I gather that with 
them it is the rule and not a sporadic phe- 
nomenon. 

The instances given above are of consonants 
in weak positions, but I have little to say of 
those in strong ones. I may, however, mention 
one or two things, such as that va bene and stu 
bene sound to me as if they had been written 
vab bene and stab bene, the 6 of bene being in 
both in a strong position. Initial consonants 
not affected by the ending of a preceding word 
are usually treated as being in a strong 
position, and it may be remarked that ci, ce 
vary accordingly; thus I should represent 
phonetically cinqgue as pronounced tshinque, but 
in venti cinque it is shinque, and so in bene/icio ; 
while an/ or 7 makes the position strong, so 
that mascalcia and Guercino are pronounced 
mascaltshia and Guertshino, and so in other 
cases. Curiously enough a tis inserted between 
8 and a preceding r or / in such words as Corso, 
imaginarsi persone, Via Belsiana, and I have 
heard the ¢ also in the analagous position in the 
word pensione. 

There is only one point of interest which I 
have noticed in the pronunciation of the 
common people here, and that is the substitu- 
tion of r for / in such words as il gato, molto, 
volta, coltello. I have heard morto for molto also 
at Castellammare from a native of the neigh- 
bouring Sorento; and as to cortello, it is the 
only pronunciation 1 have heard of the word 
from educated people, excepting once when I 
drew attention to the word for knife, then I 
was promptly told that it was colteilo. Further 
mandolino is almost always pronounced with r 
so far as I have been able to observe. The 
Italian r, as pronouncad here by the educated, 
is the same to my hearing as the Welsh r, with 
which I have been familiar all my life ; still, I 
have occasionally found it somewhat difficult to 
distinguish the Roman / from r in quick con- 
versation, and I am inclined to think the 
former must differ less from the latter than in 
my own pronunciation. Be that as it may, it 
is curious to observe that Romans of the 
present day replace / by r, especially as it was 
a fiction of the elder school of Aryan philology 
that the change was from r tol, pos not vice 
versa, and that r was older than J, at least in 
the Aryan languages. I have avoided saying 
anything of the cases where a change from / to 
r had taken place before the present ortho- 
graphy of Italian was established, as well as of 
those where the mutes had already undergone 
a softening; and my object in writing is not so 
much to try to teach as to draw attention to 
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the mutation of Italian consonants which is 
so interesting to Celtic scholars, and to induce 
capable phonologists to go carefully into the 
subject, that is to say, if it has not already 
been done by Prof. Ascoli or his pupils. 

It is only to-day that I had the first glance 
at the AcaDEMY of April 11. I am sorry that 
my remarks on Stokes and Windisch’s Irish 
texts should have given so much offence ; but I 
cannot reply until I have the book again before 
me. J. Ruys. 








A RECENT EMENDATION OF ARISTOTLE. 
Oriel College, Oxford: April 23, 1885. 

The text of Arist. Metaphys. Z. 1035*, 14 seqq., 
reads thus: 

For F as ovdt 7a oTorXe1a MdvTa THS TvAAGBAS ev TE 
Adyw évéorau, olov tradi Ta Khpwa h Ta ev TE Gép* 
Hén yap kal radra wépos THs ovAAGBis ws An aicOnTh. 
Upon this the following comment is made in 
the Cambridge University Reporter, No. 578, 
p. 540 (Proceedings of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society) : 

** What can letters in air be? I emend xadrng, 
and assume that the scribe, knowing a little Latin, 
substituted for the Greek word the Latin aere in 
Greek letters: thus &ép: appears in our text. 
Aristotle’s regular example of «ldos in Ay is 
6 xaAnots Kindros, &c.”’ 

The text is not really difficult. Ta xhpwa are 
written letters, written on a wax tablet; 7a év 
T® &ép oroixeia are, so to say, spoken letters. 
Aristotle, as is well known, held that sound, 
on its material side, is a motion of the air 
(De An. II. viii.); and the passage quoted 
below from the De Sensu is enough to show 
that 7a év rq dép: ororxeia means the movements 
of the air which correspond to the sounds of 
different letters. As such they are 6A aioOnrh. 

De Sensu 446°5, .. . domep 6 Wdpos Hn yeyern- 
Mévns Tis TAnyis otmw mpds TH axop. Sndot 8& Todo 
Kel } TOY ypaupdrov petarxnudriots, ws yryvouévns 
718 popas év TG wetakd: ov yap Td AexOey Haivovra 
a dia Td ueracxnuariCerOa depduevoy Tov 

épa, 

I find that Mr. Shute, in a translation of 
Metaph. Z. just printed, renders ‘the indi- 
vidual letters formed in the wax or the indi- 
vidual sounds formed in the air.” 

J. Cook WILSON. 








THE PROPOSED ENGLISH EDITION OF BUHLER’S 
SANSKRIT COURSE, 

Nassau, N.P., Bahamas: April 10, 1885. 
A paragraph in your issue of March 7, refer- 
ring to my proposed English edition of Biihler’s 
Leitfaden, is calculated to excite some mis- 
apprehension of the character of the forthcoming 
little book. As the work itself will show, it 
has been my endeavour to follow “‘ the redoubt- 
able Prof. Whitney ” to the best of my ability, 
so far as the treatment of grammatical forms 
is concerned ; and the object which I have in 
view in bringing out a rewritten edition of the 
Leitfaden will be attained if by its means some 
beginners of Sanskrit succeed in avoiding the 
chief ones among the needless difficulties with 

which beginners have hitherto been beset. 
EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY. 








‘‘THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.” 
London : April 27, 1885. 

In the midst of much that is incoherent in 
Dr. Cheyne’s letter he has not made very 
clear his attitude pro tem. to the Bible. My 
assumption that ‘the Bible is a venerable old 
document which professes to deal with facts” he 
declares to be ‘‘a bold historical heresy.” The 
assumption is one which no scientific man, 
whether he believed in the Bible or not, would 
challenge. For the purposes of my book it 





was unnecessary to assume any higher authority 
for the Bible than that accorded to any other 
venerable book. I thought I should be here on 
common ground with Dr. Cheyne, I did not 
even assume that the Bible deals with facts, but 
only that it professes to deal with facts. Is it 
this lowly and self-evident assumption that 
Dr. Cheyne stigmatises as ‘‘bold historical 
heresy ” 3" Or is it simply the word document 
instead of documents that Dr. Cheyne makes so 
much of? He speaks of the ‘ seventy tablets” 
of Sargon as a ‘“‘ venerable document,” and 
he would hardly call it heresy to speak in the 
same convenient way of the collection of books 
which make up the Bible. If this should be his 
meaning I am quite willing to use ‘‘collection of 
documents,” or any similar phrase, but without 
changing my position in any other way. 

A few secondary matters in Dr. Cheyne’s 
letter require correction. He begins by ac- 
cepting my ‘‘concession.” I am not aware 
that I have made any concession, or that I 
can make any concession consistently with 
loyalty to facts. 

He says: ‘‘No one would guess from Dr. 
Wright’s letter that the book (not books) of 
Kings was quite distinct from the book of 
Genesis.” I have made no reference in my 
letter to either book or books of Kings. Does 
Dr. Cheyne’s theory permit him to annotate 
without consulting his text ? 

I am not sure if Dr. Cheyne still labours 
under the impression that I am an American. 
He thinks it was not uncharitable to account 
for my criticism ‘‘on the assumption of the 
author’s different nationality.” It is my privi- 
lege to know a number of American scholars 
who, with firmloyalty to the Bible, advocate as I 
do the fullest critical freedom ; and I think Dr. 
Cheyne would act more charitably if he con- 
ceded ordinary morality to scholars of every 
nationality. 

I notice with pleasure the increase of courtesy 
in Dr. Cheyne’s style, and I think it is to be 
regretted that he considered it necessary to 
import personal matters into this controversy, 
or to raise the absurd cry of ‘‘ heresy.” 

Having said so much, I think the time has 
come for closing this controversy. Dr. Cheyne 
admits that the references to the Hittites in the 
Book of Kings are in accordance with ‘‘ recent 
archaevlogical discoveries.” He wishes me to 
mention that he does not object to support 
‘*the statements of a Biblical writer by sound 
archaeological evidence.” He admits that the 
Kheta of the Egyptian inscriptions, the Khatti 
of the Assyrian, and the Hittites of the Bible 
are the same people. He admits that Hittite 
influence ‘‘extended even into Asia Minor.” 
He considers it proved ‘‘ that the Hittites pene- 
trated through the Eastern barrier formed by 
the Taurus range,” and he recognises evidence 
of the extension of their power to the shores of 
the Aegean. He is favourable to the hypo- 
thesis that the Hittites were the early civilisers 
of Asia Minor, and he considers them non- 
Semitic, and the authors of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions. 

It would thus seem that we are agreed on all 
points but one, namely, the accuracy of the 
account of the Hittites in the Book of Genesis. 
On this point there should no longer be any 
difference between us. Dr. Cheyne admits 
publicly, ‘‘that a branch of the Kheta may 
once have existed in Palestine” ; but he adds, 
‘* unfortunately there is no historical evidence 
that it did so.” Since he wrote these words, 
as I have already pointed out, Dr. Cheyne 
admitted privately, that he had reconsidered 
the question, and I cannot understand why his 
full recognition should be any longer withheld 
from a cause which his own industry has done 
so much to promote. 

The new edition of my book is delayed by 
the preparation of additional plates of new 





inscriptions and sculptures, but I shall not 

regret the delay if thereby I may be able to 

add Dr. Cheyne’s maturer conclusions. 
WILLIAM WRIGHT. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. G. C. Druce, of 118, High Street, 
Oxford, has nearly ready for publication, a 
Flora of Oxfordshire, with an account of the 
Flora of the Berkshire border. The book will 
also contain some account of the Oxford 
botanists. It will be published by the 
Clarendon Press. 


THE Geological Survey has just issued a 
Memoir descriptive of the highest and most 
picturesque part of the great table-land of 
North-Eastern Yorkshire, including Fskdale 
and Rosedale. This district is compo sed mainly 
of Lias and Lower and Middle Oolites, almost 
destitute of drift, and without signs of local 
glaciation, whence it may be inferred that the 
high ground formed, during the glacial period, 
an insular space, around which the ice-sheets 
swept. The structure of the county was 
worked out by Messrs. Fox-Strangways, C. 
Reid and G. Barrow. 


Mr. T. E. Esprn has revised the star maps 
which he contributed last year to the Illustrated 
Science Monthly, and they are now about to be 
republished by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co., in 
the form of a cheap ‘ Beginners’ Star Atlas,” 
with an introduction by Mr. F. A. Westwood 
Oliver. 


Messrs. Patmer & Home, of Manchester, 
have in preparation a new work by Mr. Leo. 
H. Grindon which is to be called Fruits and 
Fruit-Trees, Home and Foreign, and is intended 
to form an index to the kinds valued in Britain, 
with descriptions, histories, and other par- 
ticulars. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE next volume in Messrs. Triibner’s ‘ Col- 
lection of Simplified Grammars” will be 
Albanian, by Wassa Pasha, Governor of the 
Lebanon. 


Messrs. W. Cottins, Sons & Co. will pub- 
lish in a few days the first of a series of new 
French class-books by M. Esclangen, lecturer 
in French literature at King’s College, Bedford 
College, and ofthis patito institutions, examiner 
to the Admiralty, &c> The same author has in 
preparation two other works on Comparative 
Grammar and the Study of Early Zend. 


THE current number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (vol. xvii., part 2) con- 
tains several papers of more popular interest 
than usual. The first isa paper by Mr. R. N. 
Cust on ‘‘The Languages of the Caucasus,” 
which continues on a smaller scale the same 
author’s elaborate works on the languages of 
India and Africa. Its utility is greatly en- 
hanced by a map and a bibliography. The 
Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, who is well-known in 
Southern India not only as a missionary but 
also for his educational books, advocates the 
claims of Tamil on the attention of scholars, 
quoting specimens from its literature. The 
Rev. Thomas Foulkes, chaplain of Coimbatore, 
in the Madras Presidency, en put together in 
an exhaustive monograph all that is known 
about the Pallavas, a Hindu dynasty that can 
be historically proved to have ruled in the South 
of the Deccan for some nine centuries. The 
Rev. B. Hale Wortham gives a translation of 
an episode, illustrating the power of the goddess 
Durga from the Mdrkandeya Purana. Mr. 
J. W. Redhouse, moved apparently by a rash 
statement in Dr. E. B. Tylor’s address to the 
anthropological section of the British Associa- 
tion at Montreal, subjects Prof. Wilken’s views 
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upon theexistence of ‘“‘ matriarchate”” among 
the ancient Arabians to a severe criticism. 
Lastly, Mr. H. H. Howorth, the indefatigable 
historian of the Mongols, contributes a chapter 
upon the Shato Turks, who gave a short-lived 
dynasty to China in the tenth century A.D. 


Tue fifth edition of Prof. Curtius’ excel- 
lent Greek Grammar has been translated into 
French by M. Clairin, a professor in the Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand. 

Von Tscuupi’s book on the Quichua (or, as 
he spells it, Khetsua) language is favourably 
noticed in the Revue critique for March 23. 

Pror. D. H. MU.uER has published a new 
Vannic inscription found among the ruins of 
Astwadyashen (near Van). He gives the 
following translation of it: ‘‘To the Khaldis 
gods, the great ones, Sardur, son of Argistis, 
has made 15,300 kapistini for this divine work.” 
Prof. Miller is engaged at present in bringing 
out a memoir upon the Vannic texts. 


In M. Mowat’s Bulletin épigraphique for 
tember-October, 1884, M. Germer-Durand 
ublishes thus, from a paper estampage, the 
ulish r= discovered at Notre-Dame 
de Laval (Gard): 
: EKOAIO 
CPIOT 
MAN 
ETAN 
AO///¥A 
NA/OAE 
AEBPATO 
TAEKAN 
TEN 
Here we at once recognise the formula dede 
bratude (posuit ex judicio), the acc. pl. canten(a), 
and the name (£)zcolios, cognate, probably, 
with Pliny’s colisatum (a kind of Gaulish 
chariot), the Irish cul (chariot), the O. Slav. 
kolo (wheel), and the Greek xvAlw, «t-xaos, &e. 
The rest of the inscription as published is un- 
intelligible, and, probably, misread. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, April 20.) 


Sm Tuomas Wapz in the Chair.—The Rev. Prof. 
Beal contributed a paper ‘On the Age and 
Writings of Nagarjuna Boddhisattva”’ (from the 
Chinese). From this paper, it would seem that 
there were two writers, called Nagarjuna and 
Nagaséna, though some authorities, differing in 
this particular from Prof. Beal, have held that 
they were really one and the same person. The 
lives of both have been written. It appears that 
the former was an eminent Boddhisattva, residing 
in the South of India ; the latter, merely a Bhikshu, 
or beggar, in North India. The former lived, sub- 
sequently to the death of Kanishka, perhaps towards 
the end of the Second Century, a.p., the latter 
was a contempo of Meander, who flourished 
about 140 z.c. e character of the two men 
differed greatly: the former was the founder of a 
new school, an ambitious innovator, and an adept 
in conjuration and magic; the latter was a skilful 
disputant, but a loyal follower of the primitive 
doctrine of Buddha. Prof. Beal then noticed two 

ese works, the ‘Sutra of the Bhikshu 
Nagaséna.’’ He then proceeded to discuss in 
detail the information regarding Nagarjuna, 
which is of a mixed character, and seattered 
pes» Man Buddhist literature of China, the 
chief difficulty being to blend the scattered notices 
together, so as to obtain a reliable whole. At the 
conclusion of the paper, Mr. R. N. Cust gave an 
im account of two great scholars, honorary 
foreign members of the society, Prof. Lepsius and 
Trumpp, who had recently died. 


AnruropotogicaL Instrrure.—(Tuesday, April 28.) 
Francis Gatton, Ese., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on the past 
and present condition of certain rude stone monu- 
ments in Westmoreland. A little to the south of 
the village of Shap are the remains of some very 





extensive rude stone monuments to which allusion 
was made by Camden in the fifteenth century, and 
by Dr. Stukeley in the middle of the last century, 
and a circle is said to have been destroyed when 
the railway was made. The most interesting 
monument in this neighbourhood is situated at 
a place called Gunnerskeld, two or three miles to 
the north of the village, and consists of two 
irregular, concentric slightly oval rings, about 
fifty and one hundred feet in diameter respectively, 
the longest diameters being from north to south.— 
A Paper by Admiral F. S. Tremlett on quadri- 
lateral constructions near Carnac was read, which 
described certain enclosures explored by the late 
Mr. James Miln. In each case the boundary walls 
are formed of coarse undressed stones, put together 
without any kind of cement, and having built up 
in them a series of small menhirs. ey also 
contained beehive structures for cremation, 
reddened and become friable from the effects of 
great heat. It would appear that the cremation 
had been d greyer as not a particle of calcined bone 
was found in either of the enclosures.—A paper 
by M. Jean l’Heureux on the Kekip-Sesoators, 
or Ancient Sacrificial Stone of the North-west 
Tribes of Canada was read. The stone, which 
consists of a roughly hewn quartzose boulder, 
about fifteen inches high and fourteen in diameter, 
is placed on the summit of a pyramidal mound 
commanding an extensive view of both the Red 
Deer and Bow River valleys. In cases of public 
or private calamity, or when a special blessing is 
sought, a solitary warrior, after keeping vigil on 
the top of the mount from sunset till the rising of 
the morning star, then lays a finger of his left 
hand on the top of the stone and cuts it off. 
Among the Blackfeet these self-inflicted wounds 
ranked equal to those received in battle, and are 
always mentioned first in the public recital of the 
warrior’s great deeds. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











NEW SOUTH KENSINGTON HAND- 
BOOKS. 


English Earthenware. By 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


French Pottery. By Paul Gasnault and E., 
Garnier. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Russian Art. By Alfred Maskell. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 
THE first two of these handbooks are the work 
of men who are masters of their subjects, and 
there is really very little to say about them, 
except that they are good. Both of them were 
wanted, apart from their special use as guides 
to the collections at South Kensington. It is 
true that the catalogue of the Museum of 
Practical Geology is an excellent handbook on 
the subject of English earthenware and English 
porcelain also, that we have a mine of informa- 
tion in Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt’s Ceramic Art in 
Great Britain, and that M. Solon has written 
an excellent treatise on The Art of the Old Eng- 
lish Potter; but the last work is out of the 
reach of ordinary mortals, and Prof. Church 
presents his information in a more convenient 
and readable form than that of the other two 
works. He has, also, his own considerable 
knowledge and experience to add to those of 
former writers, and his study of the valuable 
collections made by Lady Charlotte Schreiber, 
Henry Willet, and M. Solon, to say nothing of 
his own, gives him an advantage over his pre- 
decessors. If we have a fault to find with Prof. 
Church it is that he is too concise; but this is a 
fault upon the right side. One of the most 
interesting of his personal contributions to the 
history of his subject is the list which he gives 
of — wares made in England, of which, 
according to him, the following varieties ‘‘ owed 
little or nothing to foreign sources, either in 


A. H. Church. 
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their constituents and composition or in their 
decorative treatment”—viz.: Wrotham and 
other slip ware; agate marbled and combed 
ware; tortoiseshell ware; white salt-glazed 
stoneware; black basaltes ware; white and 
cream coloured earthenware; jasper ware ; 
Bow and Chelsea bone-earth porcelain; Wor- 
cester soapstone porcelain. In the matter of 
decoration we have not, perhaps, much to boast 
about, especially such decoration as ‘‘ owed 
little or nothing to foreign sources”; but the 
list is a creditable one, and scarcely to be ex- 
celled in length by any country in Europe. 

While Prof. Church proposes to deal with 
English porcelain in another volume, Messrs. 
P. Gasnault and E. Garnier have compressed 
tne whole history of Ceramic Art in France 
into their one handbook on French pottery. 
In French earthenware of all sorts the South 
Kensington Museum is rich, and nearly all the 
pieces figured in the handbook belong to it. 
There are five exquisite pieces of Oiron ware, 
showing every variety of its manufacture except 
in the days of its decadence, and of Palissy, 
Nevers, Rouen and Moustiers magnificent 
examples are engraved. The history of all 
these and other earthenwares of France is 
briefly and admirably told by the authors, and 
the section on porcelain is equally good, giving 
the longest oat most complete list of the marks 
and monograms of painters on soft porcelain 
at Sévres which has yet been published. Not 
the least useful part of the volume to collectors 
will be the hints which are given as to the 
detection of forged pieces. It is only in the 
final chapter on French Ceramics of the 
nineteenth century that we find room for 
disappointment. M. Deck is well and worthily 
praised, but among others of less notability 
surely M. Paul Massier of Vallauris deserved 
some word. M. Bracquemond’s Japanese service 
is very good, but M. Léonce has shown more 
original genius in the decorative treatment of 
animals. The lustrous metallic enamels 
employed by hina and M, Mallet are also worthy 
of anote. Finally, as we do not wish to find 
much fault with so good a book, the use of 
coloured barbotine is, we think, dismissed with 
too short and contemptuous a paragraph. 

It is no disparagement to Mr, Alfred Maskell 
to say that he is not as much master of his 
subject as Messrs. Church, Gasnault, and 
Garnier, are of theirs. He breaks ground 
which is almost fresh, at least in England, and 
there is no one in or out of it who can yet un- 
ravel the mysteries which shroud the origin of 
the works of art discovered in the tombs of 
Siberia andthe Crimea and in other parts of 
that great empire now called Russia. To Mr. 
Maskell belongs the credit of having grappled 
perseveringly with a mass of undigested material 
of all kinds, and of having reduced chaos if he 
has not established order. In his descriptions 
of the various strange and beautiful objects in 
the imperial collections in Russia which have 
been reproduced for the South Kensington 
Museum, and of others, like the famous Nikopol 
vase, which could not be reproduced for fear of 
injury, he has done much good and careful 
work, which will make his handbook of use 
and interest to many besides the visitors to the 
museum. Nevertheless the book would be 
much the better for revision. Mr. Maskell 
— himself frequently and contradicts him- 
sels at least once or twice, and his use of the 
English language is not always to be recom- 
mended for imitation. Moreover, there is much 
matter in the book, in the way of description of 
places in Russia, which might well be dispensed 
with in a work of this kind, and frequent 
reference to conflicting theories ending with a 
confession of ignorance is more likely to con- 
fuse than enlighten a reader. Our darkness 
with regard to prehistoric Russian art is truly 
Cimmerian, and if this handbook was confined 
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to the careful statement of ascertained facts, it 
would not only be of a much more convenient 
size, but would be much more suited to its 
purpose. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


DESPITE the absence of Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. 
Whistler, M. Legros, and other habitués, the 
collection of pictures at the Grosvenor is a very 
bright one, and full of that interest and variety 
which marks the work of different minds bent 
on various aims with intelligence and skill. It 
introduces us to one new painter, Mr. C. W. 
Mitchell, who has at least earned both by 
seriousness of intention and study of his art, a 
title to respectful consideration, and contains 
comparatively few works of any kind which 
are dull or common-place. Those by men 
of much or little fame are generally alike 
distinguished by a sincere desire to follow 
a cherished ideal, or to realise a genuine 
impression. Though we may not altogether 
sympathise with the peculiar strain of poetry 
which animates the work of Spencer 
Stanhope, Miss Pickering, and Mr. Strudwick, 
we cannot doubt for a moment that it is to 
them the cause of genuine emotion, and that 
they are giving us of their very best. Even 
less possible, because the feeling in this case is 
wholly unreflected from the work of others, is 
it to distrust the whole-heartedness of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s devotion to his artistic creed, 
and an equally veracious note marks the works 
whether of portrait or poetry which come from 
Mr. Watt’s hand. In the dignity and style of 
Mr. Sargent, as in the delicate tones of Mr. 
Hennessey, we find distinct marks of individual 
preference for certain artistic qualities, and not 
to extend too far this preliminary note on the 
most charming qualities of this exhibition—its 
sincerity and variety—the landscapes of the 
younger men may be specially commended, as 
endeavours to convey to others the true 
impressions of the artists. Whether we watch 
with Mr. Bartlett the hard clean glitter of 
waves shoaling on the rocks, or walk with Mr. 
Arthur Lemon where the poplars’ latest leaves 
burn like gold in the autumn air of Italy, we 
feel sure that the artist has had genuine 
pleasure in the sight, and has tried to record it 
with all faithfulness. 

Such of the members of the Royal Academy 
who exhibit here have, almost without excep- 
tion, sent works of fine quality, if not of im- 
portant dimensions; and one at least of them 
—Mr. Millais, with his portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone (54)—has done something to make the 
exhibition a memorable ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 

Often as Mr. Gladstone has been painted, 
no one has yet given us this version of the 
grand face—no one, indeed, could have done so 
—as the last few years have changed it some- 
what, robbing it of something of its robustness, 
though not of its fire. It is a picture which 
carries its date with it. Not even Mr. Millais 
could quite subdue the discord of the gaudy 
robes, with their irreconcileable reds; but he 
has done his best, as may be seen by comparing 
his clever compromise with the cruel veracity 
of Mr. R. Barrett Browning in his portrait of 
his father on the opposite wall—veracity with 
regard to robes and shirt-front only be it un- 
derstood. The face seems to me to be not only 
feeble, but unlike; but, were it very much 
better than it is, it would still fall a sacrifice to 
the atrocity of its costume. In Mr. Lehmann’s 

ortrait of the poet we have at least the upright 

earing, the finish of the mien, and a sugges- 
tion of the acute intellect. Mr. W. B. Richmond 
deserves greater congratulation, not only as a 
‘* taker of likenesses,’ but as an artist, for his 
portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang. The colour of 
it, which might be called ‘‘an arrangement in 
bronze,” is a little sombre, but its tone is rich 





and soft, and admirably kept. As a portrait it 
would be difficult to improve. In pose and ex- 
pression it is singularly natural and sympa- 
thetic, doing justice, without flattery, to both 
mind and body. 

It is Mr. Richmond who of all the artists 
represented here shows the greatest number of 
works, and is likely to add most substantially 
to his reputation. His largest and most 
important achievement is ‘‘An Audience in 
Athens during the Representation of the 
‘ Agamemnon’” (69), as seen from the centre of 
the stage. The horseshoe of the auditorium 
with its tiers of seats runs out in front of the 
spectator. In the middle sits the Archon, with 
his hands on his knees impassive asa judge; 
behind, and on either hand of him, men and 
women watch the performance intently. 
Between the back row and the yellow valance 
the theatre is open to the air, showing the sky 
and buildings and trees of Athens in warm 
bright light. The expressions of the spectators 
are ably varied, and the robes of many tints in 
which they are draped give great opportunity 
for delicate play of colour. The tone of the 
whole is very light, and the effect from the 
absence of shade is necessarily thin. But the 
difficulties are cleverly surmounted, the figures 
are sufficiently relieved, and the illusion of dis- 
tance is given. The principal defect of the 
picture as a whole is the scattering of the 
interest, but this is one inherent in the subject, 
which is a thankless one. This epithet can- 
not be applied to the same artist’s portraits of 
ladies and children, to which we shall have to 
return again, mentioning here only those of 
Miss Lettice and Miss Margerie Wormald, (168 
and 175), which with Mr. Stuart Wortley’s “ Miss 
Maud Walter” (161), are sure to be among the 
most popular pictures in the exhibition. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s freaks in segmental com- 
position. have never resulted in anything more 
unexpected than this rufons head of a doctor 
staring against a section of white bed contain- 
ing fragments of a patient. The head is very 
strongly realised, and is evidently a lifelike 
portrait. Less eccentric and more pleasant is 
that of Mr. Francis Powell (58), but to 
see work which the artist has evidently 
enjoyed, we must look at the two little bits of 
classic genre—‘* Who is it?” (57) and “ Expecta- 
tions” (81). These are in the artist’s best vein 
and unsurpassable of their kind. Even he has 
probably never excelled the marble painting in 
the latter, nor the natural action of the girl who 
is ‘‘ looking out ” in the former. 

Another strong characteristic work of a well- 
known individuality is Holman Hunt’s “ Bride 
of Bethlehem,” which, like all the artist’s work, 
is a marvel of patient execution, and, in parts, 
both subtle and brilliant in colour ; but it is also 
hard, and in spite of its smooth texture harsh. 
It is like a statue of lapidary’s work, with agate 
eyes and lips of porphyry. But it has the great 
merit of sincerity here, and is specially valuable 
as an authentic example of a strong principle 
carried to its extreme. One must unfortunately 
go to Suffolk Street to find its most perfect 
antithesis in Mr. Whistler. 

I should wish to believe that the work of the 
latest candidate for fame was one of equally 
genuine impulse, but it is indeed difficult to 
believe that anyone should wish to paint poor 
Hypatia in her dire extremity. It is an oppor- 
tunity for the nude, certainly, and all perhaps 
is fair in art, as in love or in war’; but yet we 
doubt, and are ~ to doubt, the strong spon- 
taneity of the desire to represent the outraged 
modesty of a pure and noble woman. But the 
subject allowed, it must also be allowed that it 
is treated with some imaginative power. The 
figure is original in conception and drawn with 

spirit, and Mr. Mitchell has, at least, achieved 
sufficient success to arouse an interest in his 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE power of a strong a ey has 
probably never been more plainly shown at an 
English exhibition than at the present collection 
in Suffolk Street. Mr. Whistler is not only 
there and in force, but the effect of his influence 
on the younger exhibitors is very plain. It can- 
not be said to permeate the whole mass of 
hackneyed and uninspired work which as usual 
fills the rooms. We are not sure that we 
wished it did, for you can have too much 
Whistler and water, but it makes a very per- 
ceptible difference in the pleasure of a visit to 
the gallery. His one large work, the portrait 
of the Signor Pablo de Sarasate (350) is prob- 
ably as well worth seeing as any portrait 
which will be produced by any artist this year. 
As an arrangement in black it is admirable, 
and as a picture of living personality it 
is more interesting, if not better. The 
violinist stands alert and alive, his instrument 
held in his hands, with the sensitive touch of a 
master, For suggestiveness, nothing could be 
finer than the left hand, nor could anything be 
more simple and masterly than the treatment 
of the clang evening costume. Mr. Whistler 
seldom fails to hit the mark he aims at, but in 
this case the mark will be sufficiently obvious 
to the pnblic to gain for him the appreciation 
he deserves. Nor do we think that anyone can 
fail to see the success of the little sea views in 
in the same room—‘‘Grey and Brown: a 
South-west Wind” (244), and ‘‘ Note in Grey: 
Holland” (234), which are complete in tone 
and harmony, and adequately convey the 
artist’s sensation. More ‘ difficult,” perhaps, 
are the slight notes in water-colour, but we 
think that no one can properly enjoy Mr. 
Whistler who does not enjoy these also, slight 
as they are. 

Of the artists who more or less base their art 
on principles similar to those of Mr. Whistler, 
Mr. Menpes seems to us to have the most 
distinct individuality. His little bits of sun- 
light and colour are charming as far as they 
go. In his little oil ‘‘ Weary” 143), the note of 
red in the old woman’s head gear seems a little 
out of tune, but ali his mites of water-colours 
are very nice. The only Whistlerite who dares 
a large canvas is Mr. Harper Pennington, who 
sends two pretty and simple portraits of 
children—‘‘ A Little White Girl” (40), and a 
‘Picture of a Little Girl” (51), of which we 
prefer the latter. His portrait of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West” is less successful and pleasing 
(238). Numerous other pictures here show 4 
laudable desire to be simple and spontaneous, 
such as Mr. Sidney Starr’s ‘In the Lobby of # 
Theatre (264) and Mr. Lin’s ‘‘ Narcissus ” (288). 

Of the well-known members. those, such as 
Mr. John Reid, Mr. John White and Mr. 
Leslie Thomson, who are capable of giving us 
pleasure, we shall say nothing, as, though they 
send some clever contributions, their more 
important work has probably been reserved for 
other exhibitions; but we must notice a well- 
wrought and sincere study of “‘ ASaeny Ss 
by Mr. W. L. Picknell (213), and ‘‘ Looking 
Across the Medway from Garrison Point 
(194), by Mr. J. Fraser shows very careful study 
of waves and light. This picture is also un- 
usually delicate and true in colour ; but there 1s 
little else worth special notice here, though 
there is much pleasant and accomplished work 
by such artists as Messrs. J. Grace, E. M. 
Wimperis, A. G. Bell, Aubrey Hunt, Jacomb- 
Hood, A. Birkenruth, J. 8. Hill, John Finnie, 
R. Toovey, J. Aumonier, David Law, T. B. 
Hardy, Clem. Lambert, and others. We must 
not close this notice without mentioning the 
strong but not very pleasant work of Mr. 
Daunat, the admirable cattle ~~ of Van 
Damme-Sylva, and the clear skies of Arnold 





subsequent work. Cosmo MonxKHOUSE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Boston, U.S.A.: April, 1885. 

British scholars—AcADEMY readers assuredly 
—will be gratified to learn that the explora- 
tions in Egypt by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
are regarded with a deep and practical interest 
by our archaeological, classical, and Biblical 
students and authorities. Notwithstanding the 
“hard times,’’ and the recent organisation of 
various historical societies demanding national 
and local aid, over 300 contributors have already 
responded ; among whom are many of the very 
first representatives of the land in religion, 
education, science, and historical labour. Over 
thirty presidents and ex-presidents of univer- 
sities, colleges, and theological seminaries; 
thirty-three bishops (with the Lord Bishop of 
Montreal) of the Episcopal Church ; the pre- 
sidents of the six leading historical or Oriental 
societies, including various other officers, such 
as five of the eight executive committee of the 
Archaeological Institute of America; andtwenty- 
five of the officers and faculty of Harvard 
University, are on the list. 

The endorsement of the Fund’s explorations 
in and about the Delta by the Church (both the 
Episcopal and the non-Episcopal) has been 
particularly gratifying. The — deepening 
interest of our educated people in archaeo- 
logical labours is largely due to the noble work 
of those comparatively new societies—the Egypt 
Exploration Fund of England, and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. An eminent 
author of Cambridge, remarking to me on the 
extraordinary character of our list of con- 
tributors to the Egypt Exploration Fund, said 
that it was the most distinguished list he had 
ever seen in connection with any historical 
labour or work of modern research. I am 
assured by letters from far and wide that 
pecuniary inability alone—partly becaus2 of 
“the diminished incomes of the times ”’—pre- 
vents many a scholar from aiding (at least for 
the present) the invaluable labours of Petrie 
and Naville. We may confidently hope that 
when profound peace again settles upon the 
vast Pritish empire, and financial plenty returns 
to the Great Republic, archaeology will en- 
gross wider attention and receive far greater 
suppe:t. But, for the support of American 
and English archaeology during the past year 
or twu, and for the results of the explorations, 
we are both proud and thankful. And the 
Genius of Good Fortune, *Aya) Téxn, will 
surely rest on those who labour in the true 
spirit for archaeology, whether it be at an 
Assos or a Sin-Tanis. 

Wm. C. WInsLow, 
Hon. Treasurer of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for America. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE bust of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey 
is to be unveiled on May 7, at four o’clock, by 
Mr. J. Russell Lowell. 


THE next issue in the series of the ‘“ Inter- 
national Numismata Orientalia ” will be The 
(Coins of Southern India, by Sir Walter Elliot. 


Mzssrs. Casset & Co. will open their 
anrual exhibition of original drawings in black 
and white at La Belle Sauvage Yard, early in 
June. Among the works exhibited will be the 
original drawings executed by Mr. Frederick 


Barnard for his Vharacter Sketches from Dickens, 
published last autumn. 


THE Italian Government having acceded to 
a demand for the publication, in facsimile, of 
the Leonardo da Vinci MSS. in Italy, it is im- 


possible that our own Government can longer 
Tesist the appeals to issue in the same form the 





important collection of Leonardo’s MSS. in this 
country. 


Messrs, BEMROSE & Sons announce a new 
and cheaper edition of The Art of the Old 
English Potter, by L. M. Sclon, which was 
favourably reviewed in the ACADEMY some time 
ago. The etchings will not be reproduced, but 
the new editions will be illustrated by upwards 
of fifty examples not given in the former edi- 
tion, which have been selected from various 
public and private collections, and are engraved 
from sketches made by the author. The letter- 
press has been thoroughly revised, and includes 
much additional information. There is also a 
new chapter on the introduction of English 
earthenware on the Continent. A hundred 
large paper copies of the work will be printed 
off for subscribers previously to the ordinary 
edition, the engravings being printed on Japan 
paper and mounted with the letterpress. 


THE Carlyle Society has for some time in- 
tended to place a memorial tablet on Carlyle’s 
house in Cheyne Row. A clay medallion of 
Carlyle (suitable for working in marble), and a 
drawing of a tablet to surround it, have been 
prepared by Mr. Charles F. Annesley Voysey, 
a member of the society. The likeness is stated 
by competent critics to be excellent. Permis- 
sion has already been obtained to place the 
tablet in a good position on the wall of the 
house. Several donations towards the cost of 
the work have already been promised by mem- 
bers. Intending subscribers are invited to 
communicate with the hon. secretary of the 
Society, Mr. C. Oscar Gridley, 9, Duke Street, 
London Bridge, 8.E. 


THE Association of Arts, who have the direc- 
tion of the Salon, have restricted the free list this 
year to the exhibitors and the critics. Everyone 
else had to pay ten francs. If only one-sixth of 
those who attended the “private view” last 
year visited the Salon yesterday, the association 
will raise a fund of 50,000 francs, which will 
be devoted to the wounded of the Chinese 
War. 


M. Hevzey has been elected a membre libre 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, defeating M. 
Alphonse de Rothschild. The defeat of M. 
de Rothschild was due to the strenuous oppo- 
sition of M. Meissonier, who, however, failed to 
secure the election of his own candidate, M. 
Duplessis. 


In our advertisement columns Mr. J. 8. 
Paneth offers for sale two mummies brought 
by him from Egypt. One of them bears an 
inscription stating that the deceased is ‘‘ Keri 
the prophet of Ammon, and son-in-law of 
King Bepi.” 

On April 20 an exhibition was opened at the 
American Art Galleries, New York, consisting 
of pictures sent in competition for the four 
prizes of 2,500 dollars offered by the cities of 
New York, Boston, Louisville, and St. Louis. 
The number of pictures hung is 168, out of 
over 600 which were sent in. The successful 
works are Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s ‘‘ Near the 
Coast,’’ Mr. Alexander Harrison’s ‘‘ Le Crépus- 
cule,” Mr. Henry Mosler’s ‘‘The Last Sacra- 
ment,” and Mr. F. M. Bogg’s ‘‘ Off Honfleur.” 


THE two latest publications of Messrs. 
Boussod & Valadon are worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the firm. One is a very large mezzo- 
tint by M. Varin after Mr. Phil Morris’s well- 
known picture called ‘‘ Friends or Foes,” which 
represents two pretty children in a park doubt- 
ful as to the intentions of a group of deer, who 
approach them with almost equal timidity. 
The plate is an admirable instance of the skilful 
employment of every modern resource of 
mezzotint, and is as brilliant as it is sure to be 
popular. The other is another of M. Waltner’s 
triumphant rendering of Gainsborough. It is 
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after the beautiful portrait group of the 
‘* Misses Baillie” in the National ery. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will be held at 22 Albemarle Street on Thursday, 
May 7, at five p.m., when the following papers 
will be read: ‘‘ A Silver Statuettein the British 
Museum,” by Mr. E. A. Gardner ; and ‘‘ Ulysses 
and the Sirens,”’ by Miss J. E. Harrison. 








THE STAGE. 
‘Cours’? AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Wuetuer the revival of ‘‘ Ours” at the Hay- 
market has a pecuniary success or not, a 
certain measure of artistic success was assured 
to it from the first. The piece itself, if it has 
a good deal of the weakness, has also a good 
deai of the strength, peculiar to its writer. 
A little literary strength it has—though not 
very much—and it has some strength, even if 
only because it has brightness of characterisa- 
tion, and it has some strength of construction. 
The literary merit is shown in the fact that 
the persons of the drama, while they do not 
talk vulgarly, do not talk “talk.” The 
fragmentary tone of conversation which obtains 
among the fashionable, when they are not also 
the cultivated, is skilfully caught. How 
skilfully is proved by the circumstance that 
dialogue written nearly twenty years ago still 
seems pretty fresh and natural. The bright- 
ness of characterisation is assuredly less marked 
in “Ours” than in ‘* Caste”; but Chalcot 
and Mary Netley are at least real characters, 
even as they leave the hands of the author, 
and before they pass into those of his inter- 
preter. The Prince is decidedly “thin” as a 
character study. With him almost everything 
depends on the successful assumption, by the 
actor, of a foreign manner—of a manner that 
is intended to be Muscovite. The jealousy of 
Lady Shendryn is, however, very real as well 
as very ugly; but in real life it is doubtful 
whether her lord would have quite so quietly 
submitted toquite so much discomfort. Next in 
our list, we come to “‘strength of construction.” 
Neatness of construction is shown in several 
places; real strength perhaps only at the end 
of the second act ; but there it is displayed so 
undeniably that its effect atones for a good 
deal of accompanying weakness. 

So much for the comedy then, and enough, 
we think, about a piece with which, for the 
last sixteen years, the public has been so in- 
evitably familar. Now, a word for the acting. 
Much of it—much of the best of it—has 
been seen before: not all even of the best, 
however. But Mr. Bancroft’s Chalcot, and 
Mrs. Bancroft’s Mary Netley, the world knows 
well. We do not think Mrs. Bancroft finds 
by any means her best chances in the rdle of 
Mary. Mary is a chatterbox, Mary is not a 
little ‘‘ cheeky,” Mary is good humoured, 
Mary can make a roley-poley pudding; 
and that is about all one gets to know 
of Mary. Of course, there is a good 
deal of art and a great deal of happy 
temperament used of necessity to make us 
accept—to make us even enjoy—a character 
not only youthful but somewhat raw; some- 
what too little complex; too provokingly 
simply and ordinary. Still we hold the part 
does not afford to Mrs. Bancroft the chances 
that her art legitimately claims. She has 
had parts much more unfitted to her—the 
lady in ‘‘ Diplomacy,” for example; but she has 
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played, just recently, a character in which it 
has been very much more satisfactory to see 
her. Mr. Bancroft, on the other hand, quite 
admirable just now as Triplet, is as well, 
though not—if the difference may be per- 
mitted—as amply fitted with Hugh Chalcot. 
But there is true character in the part—the 
inclination to cynicism bred of the possession 
of wealth neither laboured for nor inherited 
with the responsibilities of position and blood, 
the deep kindliness which struggles with that 
cynicism, the humorous timidity which alone 
delays a generosity that would be always in 
action. And Mr. Bancroft interprets all that 
with an unfailing skill. Yes; if it is among 
the more familiar it is none the less among the 
truest character-studies that our stage affords. 
Mr. Kemble might, perhaps, bestow a little 
more distinction on the part of the Colonel. 
Sir Alexander, as it is, is a shade too amiably 
bourgeois. Miss Victor plays his wife. That 
is a character in which, from a personal point 
of view, it would have been almost pleasanter 
to fail than to triumph. We cannot, however, 
withhold from Miss Victor the recognition of 
her success. From beginning to end, the 
lady, with hervic spirit let us think, made 
herself almost as unendurable as it is possible 
to be. As Mrs. Bancroft plays the heroine of 
broad fun, Miss Calhoun plays the heroine of 
sentiment. Not having even yet been lucky 
enough to see her Rosalind—of which the 
best judges think the most highly—we must 
uccount her present performance to be her most 
complete. Indeed, every phase and humour 
of the character—from lights to depths, from 
brightness to intensity—is within her grasp, 
und hers is a delightful performance—that 
of a delicate artist from beginning to end. 
Mr. Barrymore, who plays with her as 
Klanche’s lover, has not the immediate 
winningness of Mr. Conway—his svmetimes 
seductive authority. But he is fully equal 
to the part’s substantial requirements: he can 
be tender and earnest. It may be that Mr. 
Hare made rather more out of the colourless 
Prince than Mr. Brookfield has contrived to 
do; but, if so, it must have been by wonderful 
ingenuity; and we are little disposed to 
blame Mr. Brookfield for not doing more than 
he has done with a person of the drama—a 
“character” we will not say—which it 
pleased the author of the comedy to consider 
Russian. The part is supplied with neither 
words nor dramatic action to constitute real 
material out of which the artist of the stage 
may propose to himself to work. 
Freperick WeEpDMoRE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Tue dates of the performances of plays in the 
open air in the grounds ef Coombe House are 
tixed for May 28, 29, and 30, June 29, 30, and 
July 1, July 14,15, and 16. “As You Like It” 
and ‘*The Faithfull Shepherdesse” will be 
produced under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
Godwin. Among those who will take part in 
the performances are the Princess Hellen of 
Kappurthala, Lady Archibald Campbell, Lord 
and Lady Edward Spencer Churchill, Lady St. 
Leonards, Mrs. Plowden, Mrs. George Batten, 
Mrs. Strans, Mrs. Kevill Davis, Miss Calhoun, 
Miss schletter, Miss Koche, Mr. Claude Pon- 
sonby, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Bouchier, Mr. Cordova, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Courteney, and Mr. 
Herman Vezin. The plays will be under the 





immedate patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Prince and Princess 
Christian, the Princess Louise, and the Marquis 
of Lorne. Tickets will be obtainable at all the 
principal libraries. 

THE Oxford University Dramatic Society are 
going to give this term in the Town Hall six 
performances of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Henry IV.,” 
Part 1. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last week we were only able just to announce 
the successful production of Herr Dvorak’s new 
symphony in D minor at the fourth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society: we must now adda 
word or two about the work itself. Of the 
four movements the opening allegro maestoso in 
six-eight time is the most striking. There is 
unmistakable earnestness and dignity about it. 
The subject matter is perhaps not startling, 
but it is suggestive. The composer gradually 
unfolds its beauty and value. His system 
of ‘‘working out’? is not mechanical, but 
a natural growth: the buds become flowers. 
It is, of coursé, impossible at a first hearing to 
seize the whole plan, to discover the full mean- 
ing of such an elaborate movement ; but one 
hearing was sufficient to make us feel that the 
oftener we hear it the better we shall like it. 
There are so many themes, so many combina- 
tions and changes, that we receive a series of 
powerful impressions, and listen and admire; 
but cannot stop to reason or to analyse. The 
beautiful subject in B flat, and the delicate 
coda, are two very attractive portions of this 
alleyro. The varied and interesting scoring 
adds to the beauty and strength of the music; 
besides wood-wind and strings, there are four 
horns, trumpets, three trombones, and a bass 
tuba, and of these instruments the composer 
makes most effective use. The andante which 
follows contains some plaintive and charming 
themes, the last of which pleasantly reminds us 
that Herr Dvorik has made a deep study 
of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan.” The same influence 
is strongly felt too in the coda of the first 
movement. We like to note the sources from 
whence an author has received inspiration, and 
make these remarks by way of praise and not 
of disparagement. Herr Dvorak is no doubt 
catholic in his tastes; but judging from his 
music we fancy his three special idols are 
Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner. It is their 
spirit which he has caught ; for in his music we 
seldom find actual reminiscences. In this slow 
movement, after a somewhat extended develop- 
ment of a short phrase, the composer re-states 
his subject matter, but not, as one would 
naturally expect, in the same key as at the com- 
mencement: there it was F, now it is A major. 
It is only in the coda that he gets back to the 
proper key. The effect is novel, but not un- 
pleasing. The scherzo is exceedingly lively, 


and the elaborate trio attracts particular atten- 


tion. The jinale is brilliant and energetic, but 
so far as we can judge, we are not disposed to 


| give it equal rank with the first movement, 


except in the matter of orchestration. Taking 
into consideration the difficulties of the new 
work, the performance was very good, and, as 
we have already stated, its reception most 
cordial. Mdlle. Clutilde Kleeberg gave an 
effective rendering of Weber’s Concertstiick, 
and received much applause. The programme 
included Spohr’s ‘‘ Faust” Overture, Beeih- 
oven’s ‘‘ Leonora” (No. 1) and Mozart’s ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted 
with great ability. Miss M. Etherington and 
Mr. E. Lloyd were the vocalists. 





———— 


On Friday evening a concert was given at 
the Princes’ Hall by the students of the Vocal 
Academy of the late Mdme. Sainton Dolby, 
‘*Florimel,”’ a cantata for female voices, com- 
pleted by the eminent vocalist only shortly 
before her death, was performed. The music 
has no marked character, nor is it made of very 
stern stuff, but one cannot help admiring the 
— and spontaneity of the sastallee 
while, from time to time there are indications 


of true musical feeling and talent. The so/j 


parts were effectively sung by the Misses F, 


Moody, Hyde, and A. Foster. The chorus 
singing was particularly pure and bright. The 
work was conducted with the utmost care by 
M. Sainton. Miss M. Willis deserves special 
mention for her able rendering of Rossini’s 
‘* Nori pitt Mesta.”” The second part of the pro- 
gramme commenced with a Concertante of 
Mauer’s for four violins; and the clever per- 
formance of this showy piece by M. Sainton’s 
pupils, Miss W. Robinson, Miss Gates, Miss 
Cheetham, and Miss Cocks was one of which 
their master might well be proud. This was 
followed by a series of songs, all compositions 
of Mdme. Sainton. Of these space will only 
allow us to mention the graceful one, ‘‘ Lady 
love, tender dove,” admirably interpreted by 
Mr. E. Lloyd. Mr. Leipold officiated as con- 
ductor. The concert was well attended. 

Mr. Manns’ Benefit Concert was held Jast 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace. The programme 
commenced with Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
phony in B minor, and the performance was in 
every way worthy of the beautiful work. The 
Verwandlungs-Musik and the closing scene 
from the first-act of ‘‘ Parsifal’”’ was the special 
feature of the afternoon. The fine choral 
writing of course renders this the moist 
acceptable excerpt from Wagner’s great music- 
drama. Orchestra and chorus were gool 
last Saturday, but Mr. Manns hurried much 
of the music; and the boys’ voices wer: 
harsh and fearfully out of time. We, of 
course, do not forget that what they have to 
sing is at an uncomfortably high pitch, but, even 
making allowance for this, they were very bad. 
We hope Mr. Manns will let us hear this music 
again next season under more favourable cundi- 
tions. Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg played Mozart's 
D minor concerto with great neatness and retiue- 
ment. A Mr. John Dunn made his first appear- 
ance, and won loud applause for his clever per- 
formance of one of Ernst’s most difficult solo:. 
While acknowledging the ability of the player, 
we regret that a mere bravura piece should fin 
its way into a Palace programme. Mille. 
Pauline Cramer, from the Royal Opera of 
Munich, made her first appearance, and not- 
withstanding her nervousness, made a highly 
favourable impression. She has a fine soprano 
voice, and sings with artistic taste and feeling. 
Her songs were “‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
from Oberon; and two Lieder by Grieg and 
Brahms, in which she was accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. C. Armbruster. The other 
vocalists were Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. W. Mills, and 
Sig. Foli. The selection of songs was unusually 
interesting. 

The first Richter concert of the season took 
place at St. James’s Hall last Monday evening. 
The room was crowded, the reception given to 
the conductor most enthusiastic, and the per- 
formances all excellent. Of course, there 18 
nothing new to say about the programme, 
which contained such well-known works as 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A, Schubert's No. 8 
in B minor, the Tannhiiuser Overture. Liszt's 


| Khapsodie Hongroise No. 4 was also included 


in the scheme. Herr Richter seems very fond 


of this piece, but we fancy he could fir d pieces 
of higher artistic value to show off tle capa- 
bilities of his splendid orchestra. 

J. 8. SHEDLOOKs 
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THE AIM, IMPORTANCE, DIFFICULTIES, and BEST MKTHOv of 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By J. AGAR "BERT. 

MEYER. By Prof. W. P. DiCksoN, D.D. 

kKECENT ENGLISH LITEKAIUL on the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
MaRCcUS LoDs, D.D. 

BKEVIA .—M. Navilie uad the Exodus, By E,—The Cherubim. By T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D., and E, A, Walls Budge. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Just out, crowa 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


[THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELI- 


GION of COMTE, By EDWARD CAIKD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Pi yi in the University of Giasgow. 

“No good account of Positivism in its religious and social aspects was 
availabie for general reader. or students till this volume appeared..... 
‘Thus, under the form of a criticism on Positivism, his littie book serves us 
au admirable introduction to the HMegeliau treatment of sistory, religion 
and the State.” —A thenacum, 3 

“Without qu: stion this is the most important study of the Social Philo- 
sophy and Re:igion of Comte which has yet appeared in the English ton,ue. 

eis a generous critic. He tudy «ppreciates the worth ot Comte, and 
headily admits the value of are Binns me to human knowiedge. 
Bur the criti » white ud chivalrous, is «t the same time 
unsparing in its sifting powers bocce We commend the book for its generous 
and gracious spirit, tor its cuiturcd style, for its wise learning, and for its 
speculative power. It wili add tw tne great reputation of our most dis- 
tngu.shed Seuttish philosopher,”— Edinburgh Dauy Keview. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Ty to the University. 
London ; M«CMILLAN & Co. 








shin ——_——__, 
ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENPAttUCH, printed a.p. 1530, Re- 
Priuted verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible o: 
1387, stephani Bibsia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Aite Testament of 1523 ,; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and “argival Notes from Matihew's 
Bible, the Margiua: Notes of Luther, ana Prolegomena, 
By J. l. MOMBEKT, D.D, 
on yy of the First English Ti of the w for 
rst time reprinted in sepacate form, is made tr th 
Lennox Library, New York. . ees copy ‘im - 
The Edition is limited to 50@ copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d 


London : 8. _Ba@sTER « Sons, Li LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row, 








Messrs, J . & RK, Maxwell’s Announcements. 


NEW NOVEL.—In3 vols., at all Libraries, price 318.6d. 


NELL FRASER; or, Thorough Respect- 


ability. By E. ILEs, Author of * Guy Darrel’s 
Wives,” &e. 
“The work is a gvod character study, 
chapter, und full of pathos,” 


: HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
Nivol., at ali _—— 2» “g 10s. 6d., extra cluth 


MISOGYNY and ay H 
CUSHING, Author HE MAIDEN. By Paul 


“A cieverly- written and anes ecakent, work, ine characters being 
of an 


well maintained from chapter to 


ski fully drawn, aud the i 








EMARKABLE STORY cf 
in 1 vol., price bee -» Dds. ; i 2 “a2 ang DYTRIGUE 
morocco (post t 4d. )e 
DENISE: a Novel. Founded on the 
Uelebrated French Drama ALEXANDRE 


DUMAS. Kecently performed in Paris with 
enormous success. 


and all Boo 


London: J. & R. MaxwELL, Shoe-lane, E.C.; 
kstalls, &c, 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and es bee & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
xi erchant and Manufacturer, the 
Printing Times, the ¢ Furniture Gazette, me coer —— er 
call attention to the facilities they the COMPLETE, 
ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of of reitiovical, LITERA- 
TURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. dto of | 
New Periadicals, tor either Priuting, printing and Publishing. —74 to 76, | 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. | 








ESTABLISHED 1861, 


BIRKBECK BAN K. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. | 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on | 


d. | 

TWo per CENT. eS on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated of 
the monthly b , when not drawn — £50. 
The —- undertance v1 tls Cuswmer ®, (Teo vi suar,., ne custoay of 
veeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; $ : the collection of Bills | 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchaseand saleof Stocks, 
Shares and Annuities. 

Letters of Creun and Circular N seued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manaxer. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanrp Srreet 
24 CHARING CKuUS»p, LAAUG—Ematiinned i7b3. 


ee against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 


Loss claims 


4 with p titude and liberali 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCis B. MacDomALD, } Joint Secretaries. 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APA, TMENTS = 
THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tue original, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 


Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Iilustrated Priceo Catalogue, with full — Mf verms, post-free. 


F, MOED 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, anc ! 7 20, and 81, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. | 
BBBAND & CO’S OWN BaUCE, 


GoupPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. | 














Also 


iSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

[PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 


8ULE_ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR W. 














| Carter, Harlowe, Rogers 
Pp 


| revival of the Comedy of. 





THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & S. GATTI, 


Every evening, at 7.40, new and original Drama by GrorGe R. Sims, 
entitled THE LAST CHANCE, 

Messrs. C. Warner, J. Fernandez. Beveridge. Glennev, Garden, Warde, 
Howard, Shore; oy! Le Moodie, M. Korke, Leigh, Lyons, Coveney, 


* BORROWED PLUMES, 


VENUE THEATRE. 
Under the direction of Miss VIOLET MELNOTTE. 


Every evening, at ¥.45, re Poteet ~~ oF in three acts, by MARK 
MELFORD, entitied EIGN OF TERK 





receded, at 7.15, vy 





Messrs, Charles sen Walter Everard, F. oo Hal Forde, C. Wii- 
liams, A. D. Pierrepoint, and Mark Melford ; Mesdames Julia Seaman, 
— Ross, and Violet Meinotte. 


Preceded, at 8, by THE TWO GREGORIES. 
Messrs. Ashley, Seymour, and Hal Forde ; Mesdames Keate and Ross. 


KMPIRE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.30. LADY OF THE LOCKET. 

Messrs, J. L. Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clitford, C. Ryley, H. Evers- 
field, and Henry Bracy; Mesdames rlorence st. John, Susie V .vghan, 
Lesley Bell, Agnes Barnett, and Evith Brandon, 

Pri ceded, at 7 45, by 

TEN. MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT. 











al 
LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY. 
Every evening, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECKETARY, 
Preceded, at 8, by « Drama, in one act, entitled 
BAD P KENNY, 
Business Manager, Mr. E, F, BRADLEY, 


OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. DAVID JAMES, 
The Revival of “‘The Guv'nor,” with Mr. David James in his original 
character of Maccle: fieid, the Boatbuilder, 
Every evening, at 7.4, THE GUV'NOR, 
by E, LANCASTER and &. REECE. 
Atl L HISELLING. 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Under the direction of Mr, ABBEY, 
This evening, at 8.15, PERIL, 
Messrs. Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Treé, Everill, Carne, Crisp, Weathersbv, 
Grattan, and Thornbury ; Mesdames Arthur Stirling, Annie Rose, Helena 
Dacre, and Langtry. 


al al » 
QGTRAND THEATRE. 
Bole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWAN BOROUGH. 

Every evening, at 8, Mr. JOHN 8. CLARKE'> re-appearance, and 
A WIDOW HUNTD, 

in four acts. Mr. Clarke a8 Major Wellington de Boots; Featherley, Mr. 
i. 8, Conway (his first appearance at this theatre). Mr. Clarke will also 
perform a new character, Jack Cabbage, in the Farce of 

SUDDEN THUUGHTS, 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
This evening, at 8, the ames om in three acts, entitled 
UL PRY 
Mr. ~ L. To ile, 
At 9.30, a Japanese Mystery, written voy AKTHUR eam music by GFORGE 
GROSSMITH, entitled THE GaEAT TAY-KIN 
Josiah, Mr. J. L, Toole, 
At 7.00, NAMESAKES. 




















Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA KXTRACT 


IN PACKETS 


AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more whcleorme preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. Hassath. 


* Pure Cocoa, a 


fry also FRY’S CARACAS | 


“Strictly pure; well manufactured in every way.”’—W. V 


V. STODDART, F.L.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. 


a portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D., F.R. o.s. ey ‘Analy st for Lublin, 


COCOA, A delicious preparation.” 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





PEARS’ 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the 


SOAP. 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 


“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS’ 


SOAP in preference to any other 





, as being more free from excess of 
| Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to,the skin,” 





vi 


THE ACADEMY. 


[May 2, 1885.—No. 678. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIstT. 


Just published, crown 8vo, oo. cloth boards. 
MADAGASCAR and FRANCE. With some 


Account of the Island, its People, its Resources, 
and pen. By GEORGE A. SHAW, 
F.Z.8., London Mission, Tamatave. With many 
Liiustrations and a Map. 

* Altogether this is the most fi e work of its 
kind regarding Madagascar that ay —— in togland for several 


h alike in 





years.”—Athenaeum. ts 
* A substantial and in cvery w tisfs y book 

its history, its sociology, and its cannes’ science. *_Specta 
sc A Br raphic si sketch of the — ‘history of the Stalagesy,” "— Times. 





Just published, crown 8Vo, 6s., cloth boards. 


WORK and ADVENTURE in NEW 
GUINEA, 1877 to 1885, By JAMES CHALMERS, 
of Port Moresby, and W. WYATT GILL, B.A., 
Author of “ Life in the Southern Isles,” &.' With 
a Map and many Illustrations. 
** Altogether this volume should prove a welcome addition to our infor- 
mation about New Guinea.”— Athenaeum. 
** The volume is so brightly written that it is more interesting than many 
a novel; while its information is so full, so varied, and so valuable, that it 
must rank as the standard work on the subject.” * Nonconformist. 





Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 


OLD HIGHWAYS inCHINA. By Isabelle 
WILLIAMSON, of Chefoo. With many Illustra- 
tions and a Map. 

“ This book, written as it is by an acute and experienced observer, and in 

a ple asant and lively style, is certain!y well worth reading.”— Spectator. 

*Mrs. Wil.iamson writes naturally, and with ease, She has much that 
is interesting to say, and we have no hesitation in recommending her book 


to those who wish to read something new about an old subject.” 
Saturday Review. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 0, 38. 6d., ‘cloth boards. 


FROM CALVARY to OLIVET: a Course 
of Homilies. By CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., 
Author of * eymbols ot Christ,” * Voices trom 
Calvary,” “The Alternatives of Faith and Un- 
beliet,”’ &c. 


A series of stirring and suggestive H on the incident d 
with the Resurrection and Asceusion of the Saviour. ‘The bovk is full of 
characteristic passages, be beautiful in expression aud profound in thought. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 4s., cloth boards. 
By Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D., of Edinburgh. 


THE GREAT CLOUD of WITNESSES. 
Second Series. JOSHUA to DAVID. 
A series of Expository Leciures on Hebrews xi. 30—xii. 2, written in Dr. 
Lande!’s well-kuown style, and uniform with the First Series pubiished 
some years since. 











Just published, crown 8vo, 28. 6d., cloth boards. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BUUKS OF 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. By 

A. it. SAYCE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Com- 

arative Philology at Oxford; Author of * Fresh 
ight from the Ancient Monuments,” &c, 

Prof. sayce in this book seeks to put the reader in possession of the best 
and latest information that bears upon this part of Scripture, It will prove 
a valuable addition to the series of introductions tu the Books of the Bible 
in the course of publication by the Society. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE * BY-PATHS OF BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE.” 
With a Map, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


GALILEE in the TIME of CHRIST. By 
SELAH MERRILL, D.D., Author or * East of the 
Jordan,” &c, 

** This book, never before issued ia Eogland, gives in small conipass all 
that is known of the condition, ci ies, res.urces, &c., of Galilee im the days 
of our Lord’s life on earth. 











Just published, 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


SONGS of SPIRITUAL COMMUNION. 
by GEOKGE RAWSON. Forming Vol. VII. ot 
‘Companions tor a Quiet Hour.” Neatly priuted 
with a red line round the page. 
This Jittle book covtaings some of George Rawson's best known hymns, 
but aso « considerable number that have never appeared betore. it forms 
an acceptable gift-bouk, 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 
ON SUBJECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, 
DOCTRINE, AND MORALS. 
Six Volumes are now ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth boards. 
Each Volume contains Six Tracts. 
Just published, 


Volume VI., containing Tracts by Professors 
SAYCE, BLAIKIE, RADFORD THOMSON, 
br. MU 'RRAY MILCHELL, Kev. W. ARTHUR, 
and Sir WM. MUIR. 


Just published, small 4to, 5s., cloth gilt. 
CHILD-LIFE in CHINESE HOMES. By 


Mrs. BRYSON, of Wuchang, China. With many 
Lilustrations. 

This is a beautiful and touching account of Chinese Child Life from in- 
fancy to early mauhood and w Mrs, Bryson has lived anc 
worked for ye: rsin China, and henes her book contains nothing but accurate 
aud tirsi-haad iaformation. 











___Lonpon: : 56, , PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Published by ELLIOT STOCK. 


Now ready, in handsome crown 4to, half-leather, 42s. 


CHRONOGRAMS CONTINUED. A 


Supplemental Volume to that —— in 1882, 
containing at least 5,000 ae Collected by 
JAMES HILTON, F.S.A 


Numerous choice facsimiles of title-pages and pictorial 
devices, wherein Chronograms are conspicuous, add to 
the importance of the work, and the pages throughout 
are adorned with head and pieces of sixteenth and 
—— century art, chosen or reproduced specially 

for the purpose. 

*..* 300 Copies —_ have been printed. A full Prospectus 

will be sent on application. 








In feap. 8vo, heer ag pe printed and bound in parch- 
ment, 9s.; in Roxburgh, 15s. 


ROS ROSARUM. EX HORTO 


POETARUM. Dew ofthe ever-living rose, aathered 
from the poet’s garden of many Jands. By E. V. B 
*,* For full prospectus apply to the Publisher, 
“Full of the fairest blooms of the whole world of 
poetry. ”?__ Morning Post. 
tasteful miscellany worthy of its accomplished 
compiler.’’—Athenaewm. 





In demy Svo, tasteful cloth, 6s. 6d., post-free. 


GREEK FOLK SONGS, from the 
Turkish Provinces of Greece. Liters! and Metrical 
Translations by LUCY RNETT. Edited, 
ane an Introduction, by > i 3: ‘STUART GLENN IE, 





In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s., post-free. 


NOTES for BOYS (and their 


FATHERS) on , ne MIND, and MANNERS. 
By AN OLD BO 





In feap. 8vo, a printed and bound, 
6d., post-free. 


“FOR GooD CONSIDERATION.” 


Essays on Legal Maxims and Subjects. By 
EDWARD BUTLER. 








RECENT VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 2s. 64., 
post-free. 


VERUS: a Roman Story. By B. 
GOTT KINNEAR, Author of “Cruces Shak- 
spearianz.”’ 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., post-free. 


ACTZEON, and other Poems, 


BASSANI, 


By 





In feap. 8vo, tasteful limp parchment, 5s., post-free. 


THE LADY of the TOWER: a 
Lyrical Romance, in Six Cantos. By EDWARD 
CROASDAILE, Author of ** Heart Harmonies,” 
“A Vision of the Soul,” &c. 





In crown 8vo, tasteful vellum binding, 2s. 6d., post-free. 


THE SAGE of THEBES. By 


GEORGE EYRE, , Author of ‘‘ The Lady of Ranza, 
and other Poems.” 
**A poem that is both musical in rhythm and poetical 
in conception.” — Literary Wo 
“A pretty and interesting story. ”—The Lady. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, 6s., post-free. 


A VISION of SOULS, with other 
Ballads and Poems. By W. J. LDAWSON. 

7” Considerable imaginative power and felicity of ex- 
pression.’ *— Scotsman. 

“The title is also the heading of the first poem, a 
marvel of music avd ethereal loveliness.” 

Literary World. 

**Contains in itself work of a really high order of 

art,”’—London Quarterly Meview. 





In crown 8vo, handsume cloth, 3s. 6d., post-free, 


STURM UND DRANG: a Volume 


of Verse. 
* These graceful lines.......A curious but not inartistic 
combinatiun of the men’al attitude of Mr. Mattnew 
Arnold with the style ot Lord ‘Teunyson.” 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
* Plenty of spirit and vigour.” 
Lilustrated London News. 
“Very graceful and thoughtful verse, of no small 
interest and merit.” —Society. 











London : Exuior Stock, 62, Paternoster- Row, E.C. 





$< 


The IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES, 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., 
Author of “ Handbook to Political Questions.” 


In uniform crown 8ve volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ABRIDGED PRO PROSPECTUS. 
The intention of this Series is to place within reach of the general public. 
at a very cheap rate, short volumes oe with those topics of the d 
which lie within the range of praetical polities, "y 
e volumes are being written who are 
authorities on the subjects of which ; 45- treat. Each volume wiil e ata 
plete in itself, and the writers alone will be responsible for the opinions the 
a express. The — — Political,” will not be “ Party. “ 
ies comes into competition with no existing publi 
valuable ‘* English Citizen ” Series details the rights on ve = 
citizens as they exist at present; it speaks of things as ‘aed are—this 
Series will deal with them as reformers think they should te 
The following "one a in course of Preparation 
» and will 
be issued at short intervals 


The First VOLUME, by the MARQUI S of 


LORNE, on “IMPERIAL 


FEDERATION ,” is Now Reapy, 
Price 1s. 
2. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


“Representation.” 

3. WILLIAM RATHBONE, M.P. ) [In the press. 

F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 
‘* Local and County Govern- 
ment and Taxatior.’’ 

4. W.8. CAINE, M.P. (Shortly. 
W. M. HOYLE. 3 ** Local Optio...” 

(September. 








5. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE. 
WM. WOODALL, M. P. 


** Women’s Suffrage.” 


6. bank 3 RICHARD, M.P. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. — 
Disestablishmen 9 
. HENRY {BROADHURST, M.P loan 


R. T. na? a 
asehold Enfranc m ‘as 
8. Rt. Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P. e reg 


Taxation » 
9. J. AMES. BRYCE, M.P. =e ieee 
** Reform of the House of Lords.” 
Other Volwmes will follow. 
To be had at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls. 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN & IN & CO., Paternoster-square. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE & SON, 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY, 
ANCIENT, MEDLZVAL, and MODERN, with 
the Pr relation to the History of Civilisation and 

e ne aereme of Mankind. By EDGAR SANDER- 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cam- 

“Author of “A History of the British 

——e ” &c. With numerous Illustrations and 

Eis t Nolmered Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, red 

edges, 6s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY and its 
TEACHINGS. For the Use of Sunday School 
Teachers and other on ous Instructors. By 
JOSEPH HASSELL, C. d., Author of 
**Common Things,” &e., ne ; formerly Assistant- 
Master of Method at the Home and Colonial Train- 
ing College, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with EXERCISES. For Intermediate and Higher 
Schools. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





bride: 2 











VERE FOSTER’S NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


ADVANCED STUDIES of FLOWER- 

PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. By ADA 

HANBURY. A Series of Twelve beautifully 
tinished Examples in Colours, and numerous Out- 
lines in Pencil. With a Description of each Flower, 
and full Instructions for Drawing and Painting, by 
BLANCHE HANBUKY. In6 Parts, 4to, 1s. each, 
or 1 volume, cioth, 7s. 6d. 


IGHTH EDITI 

DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHIL 
OSOPHY: an Miements Treatise. 
and Extended by J. D KETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philoeo, ony ine Queen’ s College. 
Belfast. Illustrated by 783 mgravings ani 
Three Coloured Plates. Eighth Edition, On thoroughly 
Revised. Medium Svo, cloth, 1cs.; or separately, 
in 4 Parts, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 

Part _I. MECHANICS, Hyprostartics, and PNEUMATICS. 

Part II. Heart. 

Part Il]. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part IV. SounD and LIGHT. 


London: Buacxie & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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